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PEOCEEDINGS. 



FIRST DAY. 



Tuesday, ^uly 2\thy 1877. 



The Conference assembled in the Library of the Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science, at ii o'clock a.m. 

Mr. A. Patterson, the Chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements, said that the Committee unanimously recom- 
mended the following gentlemen as officers of the Conference : 
President :— Hugh Birley, Esq., M.P. Vice-President: — Dr. 
Buxton. Treasurer : — Rev. Samuel Smith. Honorary Secre- 
tary : — Mr. Richard Elliott. 

The Rev. G. A. W. Downing suggested that before the pro- 
ceedings were commenced, as they were met on an important 
occasion, and in a great work, that prayer should be offered up. 

The Honorary Secretary said that that subject had already 
engaged the attention of the Committee, and a decision in 
accordance with Mr. Downing's suggestion had been come to. 

The nomination of the officers by the Committee having been 
unanimously confirmed by the Conference, 

Hugh Birley, Esq., M.P., The President, took the chair. 

The President called upon the Rev. Francis Garden, Dean of 
the Chapel Royal, to commence the proceedings by repeating 
the Lord's Prayer. After which, Mr. A. Melville begged to be 
allowed to suggest that some provision should be made for 
interpreting the proceedings to their deaf friends present. 

The Honorary Secretary said that such a provision had 
been made. 

The President then said: Ladies and Gentlemen, having 
been appointed the President of this Conference by the selection 
of the Committee and by your approval, it is my duty to make a 
short statement in opening the proceedings. This is not, as 
most of you are aware, (probably you are better informed than 
I am myself) the first conference which has been held 
by those who take an active interest in the education of deaf 
mutes. It is, I understand, the third, the first having been held 
in 185 1, and the second some time subsequently. It will be a 
matter for yoyr consideration, at the close of this Conference, to 
determine whether it shall be continued in future or not ; and 
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whatever may be the result of your deliberations in that respect 
I have no doubt that the Conference itself will be productive 
of good. Many good practical papers will be read here, and the 
discussion upon them will also bring out much that is beneficial. 
It has been in our day — I might almost say in my recollection — 
the custom by Associations, to bring together men of science, of 
religion, of learning, and of practical business, to discuss among 
themselves what may promote the welfare of their species. 
From the time of the foundation of the British Association, 
which I believe was about 1834 or 1835, about 40 years ago, 
these have increased regularly, and I think very few of them 
have been discontinued; of course, the spread of railways and the 
easy means of communication, have enabled men to come together 
with great facility in a way which did not exist in the time of our 
forefathers, and it is for us to make good use of those oppor- 
tunities. I shall not look upon this Conference as being more or 
less projected by a few ardent enthusiastic gentlemen, but that it 
is a seriously, thoughtfully advised scheme, in order to promote 
what is so much to be desired, viz., the moral and physical 
welfare of deaf mutes. I recollect in my very early days 
becoming a subscriber to the Manchester Institution, which is 
one of the most flourishing, and I am happy here to welcome 
Mr. Patterson, the preset governor of that institution. While 
I was connected with that institution, it was a pleasure to me 
to attend the school and see the progress of the children. Of 
late I have not had the leisure to attend thiere, but still I have 
taken some interest practically in the adult education of the 
deaf and dumb, so far as to be Chairman of their Institution, and 
now we have a very excellent building rising up for their reception, 
in order to be able to assist them further. It may be said, that 
is all very well from a social point of view, yet it may not 
be much in what I conceive to be the two great branches of our 
work. One may be called the scientific branch which provides 
for the education of the deaf mutes, that is to say, makes use of 
their other faculties, which, as we all know, are often extremely 
acute, so that they may overcome to a great degree the dis- 
advantages under which they labour. The other branch is, of 
course, their social, moral, and religious improvement. In early 
times — and by early times I mean a generation or two ago — 
little was thought of, but giving a certain degree of education 
so that they could read and have a little more thought and 
interest in the affairs of life than they could have without such 
instruction. But now it is felt that the education of deaf mutes, 
like that of all other persons, does not cease at the age of adult 
life, but should be carried on through life, and that they require, if 
not so much further direct training, yet the means of training 
and improving themselves* Now it is, if I am not mistaken, 
little more than 100 years since the education of deaf mutes was 
at all much considered, either in this country or abroad, and I 
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believe I am safe in saying that little was done in these early 
stages. I am not sure whether much is done, even now, directly 
to bring to bear the resources of modern knowledge to the 
improvement of this, I was going to say unfortunate, but I will 
not say unfortunate class, I will say this peculiarly constituted 
class. In regard to their faculties I believe that some persons, 
if not many, among them have resources unknown to us, and 
which may be in effect a full compensation for the privations 
which we conceive they suffer from. Now, I must make a short 
reference to some of the subjects which will come before you. 
We are to have from our Vice-President, Mr. Buxton, a general 
statement. I have to mention, in the first instance, that the 
subjects will not be taken in the precise order they are on 
the paper. This change arose, I believe, in the first instance, 
from communications which passed between the head masters in 
the various institutions in the country, and with other practical 
workers who took part with them. These gentlemen appointed 
the Committee which prepared the preliminary arrangements. 
1 should also mention that it is proposed to meet at ii o'clock 
and proceed till 5 o'clock in the evening. Now, as to the 
subjects which are to be submitted to you for consideration, our 
Vice-President, Mr. Buxton, will give a general statement, upon 
which it is not proposed to have any discussion, but only on the 
other papers read. Then we are to have two papers on a subject 
which, more or less, directly refers to what I spoke of as being 
evidence that we were not going forward as rapidly as some 
neignbouring nations in regard to the instruction of deaf mutes. 
We £fre to have papers on the German system, and on some 
defects of British Institutions. I do not pretend, as I said at the 
outset, to have any practical knowledge upon these subjects, 
but still from what I have heard and read, I conclude that we at 
any rate may usefully learn much from those who have worked in 
other countries. Then there are papers on what is called the 
combined system, and then there is the question of deaf mute 
education by the State, which ought to be a matter of interest 
to me, as it is one which comes before Parliament. We have 
had already some discussion on the subject in the House of 
Commons on the proposals that it should be the duty of Boards 
of Guardians to provide education for deaf mutes, which is the 
subject of Mr. Wheelhouse's bill. On that question there is 
a good deal of difference of opinion, and I confess I have not 
made up my mind upon it, because, however anxious we may 
be on the subject of the education of deaf mutes, it becomes 
a difficult and delicate question whether they should receive that 
education exceptionally from the public funds. Still, it is one in 
which I shall be glad to hear the opinions of those who are able 
to pronounce upon it, to help me as to the course I should 
take hereafter. Another question is the bringing of the deaf 
mutes to the institutions ; that of course hangs much on the former 
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question. It is most desirable, no one will doubt, that we should 
never be satisfied till we can bring all deaf and dumb children 
into institutions, or at any rate until they can get as good an 
education at home. That is a very practical question, and one 
which will illustrate the advantages of such Conferences as 
this Then we come to a more important matter— the moral 
education of the uneducated deaf and dumb. Whether their 
spiritual or moral darkness, or rather, I should say, their 
incapacity, is greater in consequence of their deprivation of 
hearing and speaking, is a matter on which I shall not presume to 
enter; it may be left to those who have better opportunities 
of judging of questions of the kind. But on considering this, I 
hope we shall not forget the moral education of the educated 
deaf and dumb. It is a matter, I venture to say, of equal 
importance, and one whic i requires to be especially watched, 
to give them such training as will enable them under Providence 
to guard themselves from moral contamination in future. One 
word on a subject which does not seem to be referred to in the 
papers or to be likely to be a subject for discussion, that is, 
how far the educated deaf and dumb are capable of throwing 
great light and contributing valuable hints for the education 
of their fellows. It strikes me, we may, in that direction, find 
a vein of most valuable material which may be worked to 
advantage. It is perfectly conceivable that some of the deaf 
mutes may have resources and faculties far beyond our thought 
or imagination, and at any rate it is at least likely that ideas may 
have struck them in regard to the education of their fellows 
which only want development by experienced persons who have 
devoted themselves to the education of the deaf and dumb 
to make them of use. Now I will call upon Mr. Buxton. 

The Honorary Secretary Mr. Elliott desired, before the 
actual business commenced, to be allowed to say a few words 
in reference to the arrangements for the proceedings of the 
Conference which the Committee had agreed to recommend them 
to follow. With regard to the subjects to be brought forward, 
he would remark that with one exception the whole of the -papers 
had been voluntarily offered to the Committee, and with one 
exception the whole of them so offered had been accepted. It 
had been arranged that the time of meeting of the Conference 
should be II a.m. each day; the session to continue until 5 p.m. 
with an adjournment for half an hour at i p.m. ; that the speeches 
should not exceed ten minutes' duration, unless at the wish of the 
Meeting ; that Resolutions on any matter unconnected with 
the business routine of the Conference should not be allowed ; 
that discussions should follow the reading of a paper or papers 
on any subject ; and that the subjects and papers should be 
taken in the following order : — 
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I. General Statement by Dr. Buxton. 
II. The Advantages of Small Numbers in Day Classes 
over Large Numbers in Institutions. Rev. 
William Stainer. 

III. The Means of bringing all Deaf and Dumb Children 

into the Institutions. Mgr. De Haerne, D.D. 

IV. The German System. Mr. St. John Ackers. 

V. The German System. Mr. Elliott. 
VI. The Combined System. Rev. S. Smith. 

VII. The Combined System. Miss Hull. 
VIII. Some Defects of British Institutions. Mr. A. 
Patterson. 

IX. The State and Deaf-mute Education. Mr. Elliott. 
X. The Moral Condition of the Uneducated Deaf and 
Dumb. Rev. T. A. Walsh. 

Special Questions. 
He had been requested to read a letter received from one 
of our most distinguished follow-workers in America, Dr. E. M. 
Gallaudet. It was as follows : — 

National Deaf-Mute College, 
Kendall Green, 

Near Washington. 
yuly loth, 1877. 

My Dear Sir, 

I duly received your kind invitation to at'tend the Confer- 
ence of Head Masters of Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, 
to be held on the 26th inst, and regret exceedingly that I 
shall not be able to meet with the Conference. 

My duties here are so engrossing as to stand in the way of 
my sending any communication to the Conference, which under 
ordinary circumstances I should have endeavoured to do ; and I 
must content myself with this brief greeting to the Members of 
the Conference. Wishing them, through you, a successful and 
profitable gathering, 

Very respectfully and sincerely yours, 

E. M. GALLAUDET. 

Mr. A. Patterson, Chairman, &c., 

Manchester, England. 

Mr. Elliott then went on to say that the Conference gave 
promise of being a very successful one. The number of 
gentlemen who had accepted Honorary Membersiiip was about 
30, while the Members numbered about 50 He was glad to 
see that nearly the whole of the latter were present. He 
thought with such a body they could not fail to have a profitable 
discussion. 
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Dr. Buxton then read his paper — 

A GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE OBJECTS OF 
THE CONJ^ERENCE. 

My dear Colleagues and Co-workers for the 
Deaf and Dumb. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The interesting occasion upon which we have met 
requires, I think, a few words of introduction and, I may 
add, of congratulation and of welcome. 

To give expression to words with this intention is the 
duty which now devolves upon me ; but as this paper was 
prepared, in fulfilment of a promise given long ago, it must 
of course be accepted, not as connected with the office to 
which your kindness has just elected me, but as the ex- 
pression of the views of a private memlDer of the Con- 
ference. 

We come here, not only from various spheres of duty, but 
we approach the subjects which are set down for our dis- 
cussion from many different points of view. In the common 
interest which we all feel in the one subject, and in the life- 
purpose which is common to most, or all of us ; in the 
earnest desire to do the greatest good we can to that class 
whose education and whose welfare are the magnets which 
have drawn us hither ; in these respects, we are a complete, 
and I hope, an indissoluble unity ; while in every other 
respect we are as various and as numerous as our own 
individuality. 

It is on this happy unity that I would for "a moment 
dwell. If one touch of Nature makes the whole world 
kin," surely the devotion to a common purpose, and the 
practical acquaintance with one special form of mental and 
moral destitution, with the sole object of supplying what is 
wanting, are sufficient motives to join into highest and noblest 
union all those who have given themselves to do this work 

as ever in the great Task-Master's Eye.'* For, whatever 
may be the primary motive which leads the young to enter 
upon the vocation of teaching the deaf and dumb, I cannot 
understand how any one can. possibly continue in it, unless he 
likes it, I say, advisedly, in this assembly where every 
individual heart and conscience will at once give dissent or 
rfwsent to the statement, that for a man to be a teacher 
of the deaf and dumb and not to like it — not to feel that 
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he is " doing his duty in that state of life to which it has 
pleased God to call him" — is the vilest drudgery, the hardest 
slavery, the mOvSt unmerciful infliction, blessing (neither) 
him that gives nor him that takes, that the mind of man 
can either suffer or conceive. 

In this assembly, one need not dwell upon the peculiar 
idiosyncracy with which we are brought into contact. It is, 
indeed, lamentable, and it adds greatly to the weight of our 
labour, that ignorance as to the true condition of the born 
deaf should be so general, so unreflecting, and so irrational. 
As I once heard it well expressed to a bystander, your 
difficulty is to understand their difficulty.'* For consider, 
here are neighbours and fellow-citizens, born amongst our- 
selves, whom it has pleased our Common Maker entirely 
to isolate from the rest of mankind by a physical deprivation, 
indeed, but that is the least part of the affliction, for it 
involves a mental and moral barrenness which has no 
parallel throughout the human race. And this affliction 
creates this class in every country, an imperium in imperio^ 
causing them to be like each other everywhere and unlike 
to all those who live around them everywhere. 

And this brings me to what I wish to say very solemnly, 
that if we truly realize our mission — standing face to face, 
as we do, with this heavy and inscrutable visitation from the 
hand of God — there cannot be any hot debating or passionate 
wrangling here. I most earnestly deprecate any exhibition 
.of temper — of unfriendly animus. Let there be no person- 
alities ; no treating of each othar as opponents ; no desire, 
by any mere dexterity in debate, to make a point at the 
expense of literal truth or actual fact. The work is a great 
work and we, the workers, are very small in comparison. 
We shall estimate both at their true proportions, if we think 
rather and always of the work to be done, not so much of 
the hands that are to do it. And as a final reason for 
deprecating anything Hke heat or acrimony in debate, I may 
add that, however we may diff'er as to methods, we must all 
agree in respecting the motives of each other. And a man 
who starts with you or me from the same high platform 
is entitled to your respect, however widely he may wander 
from the track which you have chosen, and which you 
may think is preferable to the one he follows. 

With one other suggestion, I will conclude this part of my 
paper. We all come here as practical men, to discuss a 
very practical subject, in a practical manner. Of course, 
like every other subject it has its history and its literature, 
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with which some of us are more or less acquainted. But 
what 1 wish to say, and to impress upon every speaker at 
this Conference is this: We have come here to learn not 
what you have ready but what you know. Tell us what you 
have seen, what you have done, what you are doing, 
how you do it, and what are the practical lessons which 
your experience has taught you. I do not in the 
least wish to disparage the man who is well read in 
the literature of our subject. I should like to be that 
man. But what I do say is this : that what any of us 
have learned from books* about the dumb is the smallest 
and the poorest part of what we know. It is mere know- 
ledge, which any reader may acquire. What we seek of 
you is that which practice and experience have ripened into 
wisdom. Give us that, and we will sit at your feet, eager, 
both to listen and to learn — 

For not to know 

At large, of things remote, and subtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
Ib the prime wisdom. 

In the programme which is before you several subjects 
are set down for special consideration and discussion, and 
they will receive, I am sure, our best attention. But there 
are others which are named at the end of the circular 
which will not come so prominently before us — they 
certainly are not all of equal importance — but on each 
of them I should like to say a word or two in passing. For 
facility of reference a copy of the programme is given below.* 

I. That which stands first in order is certainly of the 
first importance. The Oral " system and the prevailing 
system are now submitted to the test not only of discussion, 
but of experiment and practice. I have no doubt whatever 
that many disappointments will ensue ; many theories will 
be exploded, but the cause will be benefited. We have 'here 
two rival systems ; some may call them hostile systems, 

* The Committee call attention to the following important topics, which they 
desire should receive the most earnest practical consideration from the Members : 
1st.— The Oral Question to be thoroughly discussed. 
2nd.— Is it desirable or practicable to obtain greater uniformity in the 

current language of signs ? 
3i.d. — As to the work among Adults. 

4th. — How far deaf mute assistance, and agency are desirable. 
5th. — The age of Admission of pupils. 
6th.— The length of Scbool term. 
7th.— The length of school hours. 

8th. — How is the difficulty of obj;aining teachers to be overcome? 
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but that word shall not fall from my lips. There can be no 
hostility between the systems when both are intended for a 
common good. I trust, also, that there may be none between 
their advocates. For myself I earnestly disclaim it, and as 
earnestly deprecate it in any other, person. There is room 
enough for both — for all ; and the man who is more wedded 
to his system than to the class it is intended to benefit, 
reverses the proper order of fhings : he is a Partisan first, 
a Philanthropist alterwards, and that should never be. 
Goldsmith has warned us of the same mistake in statesman- 
ship, when he said of Burke, that he. 



Let me say this for myself : I desire the fullest measure 
of success for both systems. I know what has been done by 
both ; what can be done by both ; and I know that it is 
impossible for either to do what the other does. But it does 
not advance the interests of any system, when its advocate 
meets you, at the very outset, with this bold assertion, and 
demands for it implicit belief : " My system is infallibly right, 
and every other is infallibly wrong." I entirely dissent from 
that proposition, by whomsoever made, and on which side 
side soever it may be advanced. 

I believe that in this as in so many other cases the middle 
course is the proper course; the via media is the way of 
safety. And this we have to discover. 

II., III., IV. These three questions point mainly to the 
same department of our subject. There are so many 
gentlemen here, connected with the work among the adult 
deaf and dumb, that I should have expected to find that they 
would have taken up some of these questions for special 
treatment. It is in ministering to the adults that the 
diversity of signs is met with, as an inconvenience and a 
disadvantage. And yet it is not a very serious matter. You 
can always spell to educated people. I have had in my 
congregation of adults the old pupils of (probably) every ^ 
Institution in the three kingdoms. I use signs largely. 
But I do not learn them ; I make them ; if they are good 
signs they come naturally, and they are, therefore, in- 
telligible. The man who cannot employ or invent graphic 
signs, as he goes along, lacks one chief qualification for his 
work. The knowledge of the sign-language can scarcely be 
acquired successfully, I suppose, except through contact 
with children, but it requires to be elevated, in tone and 
character, by those whose work is amongst the adults, not 



" Bom for the universe, narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave np what was meant for mankind." 
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merely so as to reach the higher intellectual status of 
educated men and women, but to attain to the sublimer 
height 

. . . . Of that great argument, 
Which doth assert Eternal Proyidence, 
And justify the ways of God to man.— (Par. Lost.) 

And, after 13 years' experience as a Lay Preacher *amongst 
them, I affirm that he who is incapable, whether he be a 
deaf or a hearing person, of carrying the sign-language into 
this higher reign, and religious thought, and devotional 
expression, lacks a still more important and a most essential 
qualification for successful labour among the adult deaf and 
dumb. And this touches very closely upon the very delicate 
question which stands fourth upon the circular. Let me 
divide my question into two. ist. Are "Deaf mute assistance 
and agency desirable ? " 1 o that there can but be one answer. 
They certainly are. But when we come to ask, 2ndly, *'How 
far this assistance and agency are to extend," there we shall 
certainly find ourselves divided in opinion. 

My test disciplinarian was, and my best teacher is, deaf: 
the latter one of the gentler sex — a former pupil, and a 
semi-mute. Of him who has so long been associated 
with me in the adult work in Liverpool I cannot in his 
presence speak, nor need I do so here where many know him 
so well. Thus I have spoken to facts, and borne my 
favourable testimony, as I am bound to do. But when I 
come to speak upon the general question I cannot speak 
" smooth things.'* It appears to me that (from whatever 
cause) the deaf have been seized by a sort of fanaticism, of 
which the chief characteristics are suspicion and dislike of 
the influence and interference (as they would call it) of 
hearing persons, and a desire to have everything connected 
with themselves in their own hands. The first characteristic 
arises, of course, out of the second. The two are related, 
as cause and effect. Now if the deaf and dumb could 
manage to get on without the hearing, who would more 
rejoice than we ? But is it possible ? Are four senses as 
good as five ? If they are, and better, as this argument 
would maintain, then there is no truth in arithmetic, and 
if there were not a painful side to the question, its absurdity 
would exclude it from discussion, and the sentence of sensible 
meri would be, in effect, Very well, let them try it on;" — 
and we should not have long to wait for the catastrophe. 
But because those of quieter minds may be led away by the 
fanaticism I have mentioned, and, on seeing the zeal for 
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their class which seems to actuate a few leaders in this 
matter, may follow them unthinkingly ; it is for their sakes 
that I desire to say a few words, which may perhaps prove 
words of warning. I put two questions : — 

I. Who, of all the deaf and dumb have done best in life ; 
have succeeded creditably in education and usefulness, and 
been distinguished for their domestic happiness, social posi- 
tion, moral goodness? Answer: Those who have been 
chiefly and directly influenced by hearing persons, who have 
constantly associated with hearing persons, and who have 
become assimilated, in mind and character to hearing 
persons. 

II. Who of all the deaf and dumb, have succeeded least; 
have been backward in education, and have never risen 
above the lowest place ; poor and needy at the best, and at 
the worst immoral and degraded ? Who but those who have 
always associated with their deaf-mute fellows exclusively, 
who have either shunned association with hearing and 
speaking persons, or on whom such influence has never 
exercised any considerable effect. This cannot be denied. 
Those on whom the influence of the hearing mind has been 
brought to bear most directly and most powerfully, in their 
teaching, in their families, and in their adult employments 
are, speaking generally, always the best and highest of their 
class : while, on the contrary, those in whom these advan- 
tages are wanting, are always the poorest and lowest of their 
class. And just as the Republic of Liberia has become an 
utter failure, for there no white man is suffered to hold office, 
or to enjoy the rights of citizenship, so will it be with 
communities of the deaf and dumb, if governed by themselves. 
The fate of such societies is prophetically written, in a 
sentence which I read the other day. **The result of the 
Liberian experiment (says the writer) is to convince those 
who have studied it (some of the foremost of American 
philanthropists) that it is not wise to encourage these settlers 
to gather together, and to establish a Government of their 
own instead of intermingling with other races. " 

The cases are closely analogous, and the issue is a very 
ominous one. 

Questions 5th, 6th, and 7th. These must be determined in 
a great measure by local and other causes. As to the age 
of admission my maxim is, that as soon as a child can learn 
anything it should learn something You cannot measure this 
capacity to learn so as to prescribe a minimum age for 
admission, but the whole truth may be roughly stated in 
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these words. *'Get the children as soon as you can, and 
keep them as long as you can so as to teach them as much 
as you can " These latter considerations will best regulate 
your action (on questions 6th and 7th ) as to the length of the 
school term, and the length of school hours. 

And this brings me to the last question suggested which 
is one of the most important of all that could engage our 
attention. If any gentleman present knows how " the 
difficulty of obtaining teachers is to be overcome/* he knows 
a great deal more than I do, and I shall most gratefully 
exchange places with him, and gratify myself by listening to 
him, instead of wearying him to listen to me, I have alluded 
already to the variety of motives which may lead young men 
to seek appointments as teachers of the deaf and dumb. 
But of those who make a start how few permanently remain 
in the calling they have chosen. There are the attrac- 
tions of novelty, of being connected with a public institution, 
of living in a large and bustling town. But the novelty 
wears off, the work becomes wearisome from its same- 
ness, and the advantage of referring to a term of service in a 
public institution, in one of the chief towns of the kingdom, 
helps your assistant, fresh from the village school, perhaps, 
after you have borne with him and helped him through 
months of incompetency, into some better position, at your 
expense. And then the same process has to be gone 
through, over again. I often compare the number who 
begin well, to the travellers in the Pilgrim's Progress.'' 
They started forth upon their journey, a goodly company, 
but they were not long in arriving at the Slough of Despond. 
They all plunged in, but only one got through and went on ; 
all the rest turned back. So it is with our assistants. I have 
had many young men with me, and have done them good 
service ; but to what end ? They have entered the Civil 
Service, Grammar and National Schools, Merchant's offices, 
Government offices, Poor-Law Service, and various other 
employments; but of those who have continued to be 
teachers of the deaf and dumb, the instances are very few 
and far between. Even of these it just happens that when 
you want them most they leave you. One is reminded of 
the saying of Napoleon the First, about medical men, " When 
they are old enough to be useful," said he, " they die." So, 
when our assistants have arrived at the same point of 
usefulness, they get better appointments in other spheres of 
duty, and you have to turn to and teach yourself, not only 
your pupils but their teachers as well. I fear that I can 
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appeal to all of you to bear me out in saying that it is one of 
our greatest difficulties. It may be that we shall hear 
something about it in Mr, Patterson's Paper on the " Defects 
in British Institutions." We shall be very glad to hear what 
he may have to say on this, or any kindred subject. He has 
had singular good fortune in being well-served by well- 
educated and well-principled deaf assistants, and he has 
other advantages which are also exceptional ; one especially, 
that of having his son in the school with him ; but if he is 
entirely free from all anxiety on the score I have adverted to, 
he is in a still more happy and a more exceptional position 
than I had felt myself justified in giving him credit for. 

And now, my, friends, permit me to ask your kind and 
lenient consideration for what I have advanced, and for any 
defects in the manner of doing so. I feel the importance of 
the occasion : I hope we shall give careful attention to what 
is said, whether it is in entire accordance with our own 
views, or runs counter to them. If, as is true those who 
advocate the views you hold are entitled to your support ; 
so, equally, are those who hold different views, entitled to 
your respect. I venture to hope, and I pray that under the 
Divine - Blessing it may be so ordered, that the result of our 
deliberations may be the discovery of truth, the wiser 
shaping of our own courses of usefulness, a deepened respect 
and regard for each other, and a renewed devotion of all our 
faculties to that work of charity in which we are engaged, 
- looking forward hopefully for the approving words, Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto the least of these .... ye 
have done it unto me'' 



The Rev. W. Stainer then read a paper on 

THE ADVANTAGES OF SMALL NUMBERS IN 
DAY SCHOOLS OVER LARGE NUMBERS 
IN INSTITUTIONS. 

My object in selecting this heading for a paper was that I 
might confine myself to relating my^ latest experience as 
a teacher, and point out the advantages of the system it 
has been my privilege to initiate for the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb children of Lor don under the London 
School Board, 
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The assembling of five pupils in a class-room, in a Board 
School in the East of London, was the commencement of the 
system I now advocate. Having obtained the names and 
address of others, I visited them and pointed out to the 
parents the advantages of the means of education thus 
provided for their afflicted children. Three months sufficed 
to show that this provision was appreciated, as the numbers 
were continually on the increase. A second centre was 
shortly afterwards opened, in the North of London, and in 
six months this also was fully established. Subsequently 
third and fourth centres were fixed in the South and West, 
and the work was attended with equal success. Following 
from all this there are now 120 names on the books in the 
four divisions of the Metropolis which have been indicated. 

In each case these classes are held in class-rooms in 
the infants' departments, and they consist of bx)ys and girls 
between the ages of three and thirteen years. Each class 
is under the care of a deaf female assistant, who has the 
entire charge of the children from 9 till 4 every week- 
day except Saturday. The children bring their mid-day 
meal with them, and are allowed to join their brothers 
and sisters, and hearing-companions during the play hours. 
Thus the ordinary schools and playgrounds are made equally 
available for deaf and dumb children and for the hearing, 
and the deaf pupils have the same hours of instruction, the 
same weekly and half-yearly holidays as their brothers and 
sisters who attend with them. In short, they have the 
opportunity of seeing that they are treated exactly like 
other children, and are only required to do what they see 
others do. The result of this is, that they very readily fall 
in with the discipline of the school and show even a stronger 
liking for it than other children do, truancy being a thing 
unknown to them. 

There is no difficulty or expense attending the admission 
of children into these classes. Any child, between the ages 
of 3 and 13, who is deaf and dumb, or deaf not dumb, or 
dumb not deaf, is at once admitted by paying the ordinary 
school fee of 2d per week. This is an important advantage, 
for many mutes have been allowed to grow up in ignorance, 
from the disinclination of parents to exert themselves or to 
incur the expense necessary to obtain for their -children 
admission by the votes of subscribers into a charitable 
Institution. I have mentioned deaf not dumb, and dumb 
not deaf. With the former class my fellow workers will be 
familiar, under the name semi-mute but the latter, cases 
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of idiopathic dumbness, more rarely come under general 
notice. Since I have undertaken this work, above a dozen 
such cases have come before me. They are not idiots, but 
their mental capacity is not great, and they appear stolidly 
indifferent to almost all that goes on around them. A 
special training is indispensable in their case, but there is no 
charitable Institution for their reception that I am aware of. 
There are, in fact, a number of children disqualified, in 
various ways, from receiving instruction through any of the 
ordinary channels of education. It has been my aim to 
make these day classes embrace all children that could not 
be taught in ordinary schools, irrespective of the extent of 
the deaf-ness or the dumb-ness under which they laboured. 
I have even taken semi-idiotic children on probation and 
^ould have retained them in the classes, if they could have 
received sufficient individual attention, without disadvantage 
to the rest: and here I would remark that the great 
difference that exists amongst children that are classed 
together as deaf and dumb, renders it practically impossible 
to apply any strictly defined method to the whole.. It has 
been my endeavour to build up a system which shall embrace 
all that is practically useful in every known system, and in 
practice to ascertain what is best suited to the requirements 
of each individual case. And this brings me naturally to 
speak of the advantage of having only a small number 
together in one class. All these children require a large 
amount of the time and individual attention of the teacher. 
In fact, a teacher's whole time might be profitably spent upon 
one child, and those who have been best Jinstructed have 
been instructed either as individual pupils at school, or else 
before or after their school term have had a large amount of 
individual attention and instruction. As you increase the 
number of pupils under one teacher, so in proportion you 
inevitably limit both the amount of direct individual teaching 
and the rate of advancement of the pupils. If from twelve 
to twenty be placed under an energetic teacher, each child 
will receive some individual teaching, daily, during the five 
or six hours of instruction, but the progress of these children 
must not be expected, under such circumstances, to be very 
rapid. But if the term of education be extended over a 
period of eight or nine years, in that time an amount of 
education, which for a deaf mute may be considered com- 
plete, may be attained. I have no doubt that some one will 
say that, with large numbers, you have the opportunity of 
classification and division of labour. Although the division 
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of labour may apply, with advantage, to mechanical opera- 
tions, I doubt its applicability to the teaching of the deaf 
and dumb. When a teacher has to do the same work over 
and over again with different pupils, knowing that at the 
end of a fixed period they will be handed on to another 
to work with them in a higher grade, the work becomes 
monotonous and wearisome, and the interest in it is sure to 
flag ; but when an earnest teacher has a small number in a 
class the very variety of their attainments adds variety to the 
work, and there is the satisfaction of carrying them through 
all the stages, and of watching the gradual development of 
the mind, and the progress of its acquisition, from the com- 
mencement to the end, which is the greatest satisfaction that 
an earnest and competent teacher can possibly have. 

The system of Day Classes admits of the children com- 
mencing their instruction at the same early age as other 
children. An experiment was made some years ago in 
Manchester to bring infant deaf and dumb children together 
in a boarding establishment for the purpose of early training 
and education, but it was found'that very few parents would 
part with their children at such a tender age. No such 
objection is made or can be made to a Day School, and I 
have several children of three years of age who are carried 
by their mothers a considerable distance to the nearest 
school.* These classes are thus the means of accomplishing 
what has long been talked of as so desirable, by all earnest 
teachers, viz., the extension of the period of instruction from 
say, 4, 5, or 6 to 8, 9, or 10 years. And this is accomplished 
in the best possible way, without removing them from under 
the influence and protection of parents who are their natural 
guardians. When the children reside at too great a distance 
to be brought daily, a Temporary Home is provided where 
they are received as weekly boarders, on payment of a 
sum varying from 6d. to is. per day. By this arrangement 
they remain under their parents' care from Friday till Monday, 
and the week consisting of 168 hours is thus divided: 68 
hours at the Temporary Home, 65 at their own homes, and 
35 (or 7 hours a day for 5 days a week) in school under their 
teachers. One instance will show the advantage of this 
arrangement for the working classes, from which these child- 
ren chiefly come. A deaf and dumb man whose wife is also 
deaf and dumb, (both formerly my pupils), has two deaf and 
dumb children. Being only a journeyman tailor, he found it 
difficult to earn sufficient to mantain his family. The 
mother was willing to work, but was tied by her children. 
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The, poor woman cried most bitterly when told that she must 
send her children to school, supposing that they would have 
to be separated from her^ as she in her childhood was from her 
parents, but when she was told that they would come home 
every Friday evening and stay till Monday, she crossed her 
arms as if embracing them, and gave a shout for joy. She 
now works as hard as her husband, and they pay regularly 
for their children at one of the Homes. The sunshine of 
hope does indeed brighten the otherwise lonely life of these 
little ones, for the incidents of their own homes, of the school, 
and of the homes of their temporary residence are variously 
mixed up and interchanged, and there is no long looking 
forward to a vacation which when it comes proves tediously 
long in itself, nor is there, on their return to school, a long 
sigh over the long period of separation from parents and 
friends that must necessarily ensue as in the case of boarding 
Institutions. True, it may appear to be of some advantage 
to take these children entirely away from their homes when 
such homes are associated with extreme poverty, or crime 
and misery, but to my mind the advantage is neutralized, if 
the child after fufilling its school term, has to return to such 
a home. When homes are of this character the children 
necessarily become paupers, and if this should result indus- 
trial schools should be provided, where the education they 
have received apart from their homes could be continued and 
some occupation taught, so that they may eventually go out 
into the world capable of self-support. If, on the other hand, 
the homes are what English homes should be, and the parents 
are capable of mantaining their children, they should have 
the means of education placed within their reach without the 
pauperizing effects of taking the children entirely off their 
hands for a number of years. It often occurs that parents 
are less able to support their children when they come 6ut 
of a boarding Institution after a long residence there, for the 
children have grown to an age when they require more good 
food and clothing and watchful care than when they went 
in. Increase of family, falling off of trade, or declining years, 
cause the burden to be felt by parents much more heavily 
than if they had continued to mantain their children during 
the whole period. The principle of giving as much help as 
needful, and no more, is that on which the day classes are 
established by the School Board and the Homes independently 
of the Board by private benevolence. They will, therefore, 
both be appreciated by a people who love independence as 
do almost all our English nation. If in every town where a 
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School Board exists, the education of the deaf and dumb 
were undertaken on this principle, the deaf mute pupils 
would be raised in a very short, time to a much higher 
standard as moral and social beings, than has hitherto been 
attained under any previously existing system. 



Mr. Patterson thought that parents were unwilling to part 
with their children at an early age He had an objection to very 
early teaching of the deaf and dumb, as he thought it forced the 
intellect. Children could not be allowed to sit and do nothing ; 
and as they had to learn language through the intellect, and not, 
as in the case of hearing children, through the ear, he considered 
that it was forcing the intellect too much at so early an age. 
He gave a case in which a younger brother was under education 
a year earlier than his elder brother, and remained at school 
a year after the elder had left, and though he considered both 
of equal capacity, the result was that the one who had been 
to school the shorter time was decidedly more advanced than the 
other. Children at an early age would make a certain progress, 
and then they stood still, as it were, for some years. As to what 
had been said about the children getting a higher stage 
of knowledge, he considered the intellect of deaf-mutes was not 
sufficiently grown at 12 or 13 to take an advanced course of 
education, for the mind was not sufficiently matured to grasp 
it. He had a decided objection to infant schools for the deaf and 
dumb. They still admitted children at the early age of 4, but it 
was merely as preparatory to the higher school. He considered 
the best age for receiving children into institutions was 7. 

Mr. Sleight was delighted to see such a conference. He 
was privileged to attend the first conference, which was held 
in London, in the year 185 1, and the second one at Doncaster, 
in the following year, under the presidency of Mr. Charles 
Baker. He was going to speak on the infant education. 
At Brighton they received children at the commencement 
at 6 years of age, at that time 2 or 3 years younger than 
most of such institutions. His experience as regarded Very 
young children was that they did not do so well, taking all 
things into consideration, as he had expected. An infant 
deaf and dumb child was not like a speaking and hearing 
child. He believed most of those present would agree with 
him that a deaf and dumb child was no more advanced at 6 
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than an ordinary child at 3, for a hearing and speaking child had 
at that age, thousands of words in its vocabulary. A child, 
he contended, was in danger of being ruined when he had 
a space of years intervening between leaving the institution and 
being put to some useful employment. If he could only have 6 
years of a child's life, he would have from 8 to 14 ; if he could 
have 7, he would have him from 7 to i4 ; if he could have 8, 
he would have him from 7 to 15 ; and if he could have 9 he 
would have him from 7 to 16. The longer they could keep them 
the better. But their experience was that they could only get 
the children for a few years, and then people expected as good an 
education as was given to the ordinary children. As to infant 
education, the London School Board was entirely an exceptional 
case. In Brighton, with 100,000 inhabitants, there were only, 
out of that number, about 5 children of school age deaf and 
dumb. He had abundant testimony to show that the institutions 
were not uncomfortable homes, but were such as would prepare 
those afflicted children not only for the present but for the time 
when they should go out into the world. 

Mr. Schontheil, the Principal of the Jews' Deaf and Dumb 
Home, Walmer Road, Notting Hill, maintained that deaf and 
dumb children could be admitted into the institution even before 
6 years of age, provided that suitable occupation be given to 
them, so that they may be taught and not tormented ; in illustra- 
tion of which he said, that when a teacher onco was asked why 
** amo " should be the first, and " doceo " the second conjugation, 
he answered, " because the teacher must first love and then 
teach his pupils." He recommended tue use of Frobel's Kinder- 
garten system, which, at the same time, amused the children and 
improved their intellects. 

Mr. Charles Rhind said, he did not approve of taking 
children into the institutions too soon. He agreed with 
previous speakers that seven was a good age to admit children. 
Mr. Rhind also stated that, when he was Principal of the Belfast 
Institution, he prepared a paper of instructions, which was 
printed and given, along with a copy of the Manual Alphabet, to 
the parents and friends of young deaf and dumb children. This 
was, in many cases, attended with very good results, as such 
children, on admission into the institution, having had a little 
preliminary training at home, made more rapid progress in their 
studies than those that entered without any such advantage ; 
and, he thought, that if a similar plan were adopted in London, 
instead of taking the children from their parents at so early an 
age as four or five years, as was now proposed, it would be 
followed with equally good results. The Missionaries now 
engaged in London, in aid of the deaf and dumb of all ages, 
would, he was quite sure, willingly help in forwarding the 
work. 

The Meeting then adjourned. 
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On re-assembling, 

Mr. R. Elliott said, that the system of day-schools for the 
deaf and dumb had been tried in other countries, but with no very 
encouraging results. No doubt it had some advantages, but, at 
the best, he looked upon it as an imperfect substitute for that of 
special institutions, and in the case of the London School Board, 
as designed to do the best that could be done under the present 
law, rather than to accomplish what might and ought to be done. 
In Germany an attempt had been made to adapt ordinary schools 
to the needs of the deaf and dumb, but without success. In France 
and Belgium the failure of a similar attempt was complete. A 
Commission of the French Institute reported against its con- 
tinuance in an elaborate review, as noticed in the " Annals " 
for 1873. The subject of day schools versus institutions, in 
reference to the education of the deaf and dumb, was officially 
considered and reported upon by Mr. Hancock, the Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools in Cincinnati, a few years ago. His con- 
clusion was, that the balance of advantage was decidedly in 
favour of institutions. He (Mr. Elliott) thought that Mr. Stainer 
had failed to make out his case in support of the smaller schools. 
The same reasons which told in favour of classification in 
ordinary school education were equally applicable to* the case of 
the deaf and dumb. He could not see how the grades of instruc- 
tion could be so well preserved in the small class as they could 
be if the several classes were grouped together in orte school. 
Nor could he understand how one teacher, with each of the 
smaller schools or classes, could efficiently conduct the education 
of the children therein in all the different stages of instruction, 
from the lowest to the highest point reached. He approved of 
small classes, but desired still more the careful grading of the 
pupils, which could only be done in a school of some size. Then, 
in a day school, there was the possibility of irregular attendance, 
and whatever such a system might be expected to accomplish in 
a large centre of population, it was obviously inapplicable to the 
country. As for the advantage that might be supposed to be 
gained by the children, from mixing with people in possession of 
all their faculties, he would ask Mr. Large to give them his testimony 
as to the effect of the hearing and deaf children mixing out of 
school, as they do at Donaldson's Hospital. He (Mr. Elliott) 
thought the almost universal system of grouping the children in 
special schools was a strong argument in favour of its general 
success and special applicability to the needs of the deaf and 
dumb. 

Mr. Hopper (Birmingham), held that there would be a great 
advantage in having small schools for the deaf and dumb, if we 
could place in each school a teacher having the qualifications of 
a head master, but as the Rev. Mr. Stainer had four schools with 
120 pupils, or an average of 30 in each school, he did not see how 
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it was possible to carry on their instruction efficiently with a staff 
of four female deaf and dumb teachers. And as to children who 
could hear but were not able to speak, he thought they could be 
taught better in ordinary schools. If, however, Mr. Stainer 
confined himself to collecting very young or neglected children 
into his schools, with the view of having them drafted into the 
institutions, he thought the work would be extremely useful. 

Mr. Howard said pupils occasionally came who were utterly 
helpless, could neither comb their hair, nor keep themselves 
clean, and he feared this state of things would remain so were 
the children always under home influence ; parents could not be 
troubled to teach them these things, but this training was a 
speciality in Institutions. Numerous children, upon the boarding 
out system, lost the Snnday training at school, and the amount 
paid for their board, &c., for the five days, varying, as the Rev. Mr. 
Stainer said, from 6d. to is. per day, was more than was charged 
in any institution for poor children. 

Dr. Buxton said that the Liverpool Institution, with which he 
was connected, was originally founded as a day school, and held 
certain privileges on condition that it should supply poor children, 
resident in the town, with a free education. In addition to this, 
they were also provided with their dinner gratuitously. Thus 
every deaf and dumb child in Liverpool, who had any capacity 
for learning at all, had the fullest opportunity for receiving 
instruction, and this had been the case for more than fifty years. 
Of course there were boarders as well, in very considerable numbers. 
Then children were received at seven years of age, and were not 
required to leave until some suitable occupation was found for 
them, either at home or elsewhere. The length of the school 
term was not limited to given dates or a stated period. The 
principle was to have another door opened before the school 
door was shut. He understood that the Sheffield School Board 
had decided to establish classes for deaf children in connection 
with the other schools for hearing children, after the example of 
the London School Board. 

Mr. Large said that the deaf mutes do not of their own accord 
freely associate with the hearing children. They are, however, 
encouraged to do so by the teachers in all their out-door games. 
Conversation between them is then mostly carried on by signs, 
excepting with the more intelligent, by whom spelling is inter- 
spersed with signs. The amalgamation of the deaf and dumb 
with hearing children did i^ot, in his experience, do much towards 
improving them intellectually, but he, nevertheless, placed great 
value upon it, in that it tended to make them all the readier to 
enter into society after leaving school. 

Mr. Barrett called attention to the number of deaf and dumb 
children in London. According to the census of 187 1 there were 
304 children between the ages of 10 and 15 years, and 259 of 
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these were then in the Old Kent Road Asylum, leaving only 45 to 
be provided for by other agencies. 

Mr. Van Asch, speaking of the boarding-out system, in 
Rotterdam, said, it was difficult to give an answer as to the 
result of that system, unless the difference in the mode of edu- 
cation was also kept in mind. In Rotterdam the method of in- 
struction was based entirely on articulation and lip reading ; and 
there the boarding-out of the pupils, in private houses, was 
considered favourable to their education, and, from his own 
experience there in former times, worked satisfactorily in other 
respects. When the system of education followed was that of 
signs, as in the Asylums in England, he could not but agee with 
the previous speakers, that the present mode of dealing with this 
question, viz., the boarding of the pupils in the Asylums, was, on 
the whole, the most desirable one. 

Mr. St. John Ackers declined to speak on this question, because 
he thought it impossible to discuss ihe subject properly without 
entering into the various systems at work, which formed the 
programme for to-morrow. 

The Rev. G. A. W. Downing (Manchester) stated that he and 
his assistant had mapped out Manchester, Salford, and the 
neighbourhood, into districts, by which they were enabled to 
become acquainted with the deaf and dumb men, women, and 
children living therein. He had found several children whose 
parents were too. poor to pay for their education, whom he had 
sent to the institution at Old Trafford, collecting special funds to 
defray the expenses. Latterly, however, an arrangement had 
been arrived at with_ the Committee of that institution, which 
would relieve him of this burden, and, at the same time, secure 
for those poor children the education so needed. The Com- 
mittee had generously undertaken to favourably consider every 
case which he would recommend to them. 

Mr. F. Bill (Aberdeen), said that in order to extend the 
benefits of the instruction afforded to a larger number, the 
Committee of the Aberdeen Institution had tried the experiment 
of admitting a limited number of day boarders, who received 
instruction with the other inmates, associated with them through- 
out the day, and left at the conclusion of the classes. As yet 
they had only two pupils under this arrangement. He was 
opposed to these mixed classes, and thought the blending of day 
scholars with boarders was detrimental to the progress of both, 
as distracting elements were introduced by them which interfered 
with the progress of their school work. There were also other 
and more important objections well known to those instructors 
who had been long engaged in deaf-mute education. This 
experiment had been tried in several institutions and abandoned 
owing to its not working efficiently. In the Aberdeen school, as 
yet, nothing of a detrimental character had occurred, but this 
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might arise from there being at present an exceptionally small 
number of inmates in the institution. The day school system 
could only work well when the directors of any institution 
introducing it, could provide a separate class-room and a qualified 
instructor, but even under these conditions the pupifs would lose 
advantages which could only be obtained under the boarding 
system. 

Mr. Melville (LlandafF), prefaced his remarks by stating that 
he felt it a great honour in being instrumental in calling together 
the first Conference of Teachers, which was held in connection 
with the Institution for the adult Deaf and Dumb, Red Lion Square, 
in July, 185 1, and alluded in feeling terms to the great loss the 
profession had sustained in the death of Dr. Peet, of New York ; 
Mr. Charles Baker, of Doncaster; Mr. Duncan Anderson, of 
Glasgow ; and, lastly, of Dr. Scott, of Exeter, all of whom, with 
the exception of Mr. Anderson, had taken a prominent part in 
the former Conferences. In his long and varied experience he 
had found it difficult to draw the line as to what age children 
should be admitted. If they were too young it became a 
serious question as to whether too early instruction might not 
damage their after life, by forcing the intellect. As to boarding, 
his own opinion was entirely in favour of having the children 
entirely under the teacher's care. By going in and out they 
frequently introduced evil into the school. 



Mgr. de Haerne then read his paper on 

THE MEANS OF BRINGING ALL THE DEAF 
AND DUMB INTO THE INSTITUTIONS, 

Gentlemen, 

I feel exceedingly thankful to the organizers of this 
Conference for the honour they have done me, by inviting me 
to represent here, notwithstanding my being a foreigner, 
the Catholic Institution for Deaf and Dumb, I founded in 
1870 at Handsworth Woodhouse, near Sheffield, and which 
is now removed to Boston Spa, under the authority of the 
Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of England and Scotland, 
in whose name I assumed the direction of it. 

I am rather afraid, gentlemen, that I shall not be able to 
answer your benevolent expectation, especially as I am very 
deficient in the use of your noble and rich language ; but as 
you are accustomed by duty to be indulgent in that respect, 
towards your pupils, of whom even the most intelligent 




address you only in broken English, I feel confident you will 
not deny me the same consideration. 

The subject I have undertaken to bring before you, viz. 
The means of bringing all the Deaf and Dumb into our 
institutions," has been present in my mind since 1829, when 
I first engaged in the task of educating these, our unfortu- 
nate fellow creatures. I remarked then, and the fact is still 
the same, that a comparatively small number were in the 
special institutions erected for them in civilized countries. 

What are these means ? That is the question I have to 
examine with your permission, begging for the kind attention 
due to the matter, which of itself would assure me of your 
indulgence, in giving some previous details which are required 
to arrive at the intended conclusion. 

The means of bringing all the, deaf and dumb, or, at 
least all those who are not quite incapable of education, 
into our institutions, are of a moral, material, and mixed 
character. 

Amongst the moral means the first and most general is 
unquestionably a true paternal management, such as is 
usual in respectable and well-educated families, which 
implies a great gentleness and loving attachment to the 
children, who are attracted to the institutions by that cause 
more than by any other. 

Another condition, [^flowing from the first, is a truly 
religious spirit running through all the proceedings of the 
house, and especially teaching in accordance with, or not 
opposed to, the creed of the parents or guardians of the - 
children. 

The teachers, of course, must express those sentiments 
not only in their lectures, but in their familiar conversation 
and even iri their behaviour. That is a third condition 
which is required, as is shown by the experience and 
testimony of almost all English, American, French, German, 
Belgian, Dutch, and other masters of deaf-mute education, 
in which such qualities are much more requisite than they 
are for hearing and speaking children, so much the more that, 
without that condition, the deaf and dumb are often with- 
drawn from the institutions or not sent to them. 

Moreover, we may consider, as a fourth and quite 
essential means, the literary instruction, the method, the 
class books, pictures, class furniture, &c., which ought to be 
conscientiously cared for, so as to leave no room for any 
reasonable objection from the parents or the public. ' 

A fifth means consists in a publicity, as large as possible, 
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given to everything concerning deaf and dumb education, in 
order to dissipate the ignorance and carelessness of the 
parents, and to create a universal sympathy for our chari- 
table work. 

These are, gentlemen, the principal moral means of 
peopling our institutions, according to my experience in 
Belgium and in England, on which means I feel that I 
cannot expatiate more without abusing your benevolent 
attontion. 

The material means for bringing all the deaf and dumb 
into the special institutions, although of an inferior order, 
are in a certain sense, and, practically, more stringent than 
the moral ones. 

They are, 'first, the sanitary conditions of the establish- 
ment, which are too perfectly cared for, in England, by the 
competent authorities, to require any explanation before this 
Conference. 

Secondly, a good and sufficiently rewarded staff, which 
must be numerous enough to teach conveniently each class, 
and, of course, much larger for the articulating scholars 
than for those who are taught by signs only. If that pro- 
portion is not well kept, the pupils learn little and are 
frequently taken back to their homes or not allowed to leave 
them. 

A third material and most essential condition, is the 
convenient provision made for the scholars in order to render 
their education as unobjectionable to their parents as 
possible. These must be persuaded that they draw not only 
a moral, but also a material advantage from the proper 
educating of their deaf mute children, for which they should 
not be obliged to pay anything, when the charg-e to them 
would seem heavy. 

A fourth means of a material character is a sufficient, or 
rather a slightly superabundant number of institutions, in 
order that they may be brought, as nearly as possible, 
into the several localities of the pupils' families, making 
thus the separation easier. Another advantage would 
attach to this, viz., the avoidance of crowded institutions, 
which require a military rather than a paternal discipline. 

A fifth material means has been now and then proposed, 
the making deaf and dumb education compulsory, by placing 
the parents under certain penalties. Such a measure was 
decreed — as alleged by M. Furstenberg at the Dresden 
Congress for deaf mutes, in 1S75 — by the Prussian Govern- 
ment, a century ago, for the de^f and dumb, as well as for 
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other children, but never carried out in the case of the 
former. It has been put in practice, since 1874, at Weimar, 
and this year at Coburg. It works well in the Duchy of 
Weimar, but is still in the transitory period. It has never 
been successfully tried in a large country, and was strongly 
objected to in the United States^ on account of the separation 
of the children from their parents, which is much more 
complete and burdensome for deaf and dumb than for other 
children. 

On the other hand, there is a much more stringent obliga- 
tion for parents to send their deaf mute offspring to the 
special institutions, than for parents of hearing and speaking 
children to care for their education. These, it is true, 
deprive their children of a real and great benefit by not 
allowing them to go to school ; but they do not deprive 
them of the social ideas, which all hearing persons acquire 
from those around them, and breathe as vital air which confers 
upon them intellectual life. But parents who withhold their 
deaf mute children from the special institutions, deprive 
them of all essential intellectual food, and sever them from 
human "society, leaving to them only an almost animal life. 
They make themselves guilty of a true sequestration, when 
they^iiave the opportunity of using the benefit of an institu- 
tion, and they should be punished, therefore, according to 
natural and civil law. They do the same as the old 
Egyptian King, Psammeticus, who, as Herodotus narrates, 
isolated two new born children for two years, in order to 
know what language they would speak, putting them under 
the care of a shepherd, who had to bring them up quite 
silently, and feed them with the milk of a goat. They 
imitated its cry as their language, saying only BecoSy or rather 
Bee ! Such, or scarcely better, is the animal life of deaf and 
dumb children, who are really sequestrated by their parents, 
when deprived of the education essentially appropriate to 
their state. We may say, moreover, that these parents cannot 
object, as parents of hearing and speaking children may do, 
on account of the loss they may sustain by the entire or 
partial privation of their children's earnings, because, in a 
good system of deaf and dumb education, such as we ought 
to suppose, the poor pupils are not only taught, as other 
children, but they are gratuitously fed and clothed, and 
trained to earn their livelihood in the future. For these 
reasons the conduct of such parents is unjustifiable, and 
consequently fairly renders them amenable to punishment. 

But, we may ask, whether they find always sufficient 
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opportunity for performing their duties towards their deaf 
and dumb offspring. Certainly not ; and we must confess 
that Governments are generally more at fault than those 
parents in that respect. The special institutions for deaf 
and dumb were inaugurated a century ago by private charity, 
which worked and still works wonderfully in that way, but 
requires to be further supported, in its laudable and 
necessary endeavours, by public assistance to produce all the 
results we may expect for the unfortunate beings whose 
tutorship we assume as a sacred duty. We have to stimulate 
the governmental action to that end, which is not well 
enough understood by the public. When people speak of 
compulsory education, they seem to lay all the burden of it 
on parents, and they do not think of the obligation of the 
Government. There is here a confusion of ideas, because, 
naturally, compulsion, when admitted, must at first be con- 
sidered as the duty of the public authorities, which have to 
make education possible and easy for every class of the 
people ; for the poor before all, and especially for the deaf 
and dumb. As long as the public powers refuse to provide 
for the cost of the education of the poor deaf and dumb, it is 
a bitter and tyrannical decision to make it compulsory for 
the parents. Moreover I dare assert, gentlemen, that com- 
pulsion for parents of deaf and dumb is generally neecRess, 
when the necessary provision is made for that purpose by 
charitable or public resources. In such a case, reluctant 
parents are toe few to justify compulsory measures being 
adopted and enforced by law, for a law is not made to meet 
the case of rare exceptions. But before I go further I have 
to examine the statistical situation of deaf and dumb educa- 
tion in general, and especially with regard to the govern- 
mental intervention, in the principal civilised countries. 
The official figures concerning these countries are not 
homogeneous and cannot be ap'plied, as a rule, equally to 
them all ; but these statistics show sufficiently the situation 
of deaf and dumb education in each of them to enable us to 
compare them, in some sense, with one another and arrive 
at practical conclusions. 

In Prussia, where compulsion was first decreed for deaf 
and dumb as well as for other children, the position of 
the institutions, destined for the former, is not brilliant ; 
according to the statistics issued in 1875, we see that 
amongst 6,521 deaf and dumb, between 8 and 16 years, 
2,257 34 P^r cent., were educated in the special institu- 
tions, 1,415 received some education elsewhere, which, as 
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experience shows, is very insignificant, and 2,849, 43 
per cent., were without any education. The total number 
of deaf and dumb in Prussia being about 24,000, 9 per cent, 
of them only are under special instruction in the institutions, 
and 5,000 of all ages are instructed, say 20 per cent, of 
the whole deaf-mute population. Public provision is not 
sufficiently made for them. 

In France, where no compulsion was decreed, we find, 
for the year 1858, a total number of 21,576 deaf and dumb 
in about 38 millions of people, and 4,803 in school age, 
viz., from 5 to 15. 2,215, or 46 per cent., of those of teachable 
age, and :o per cent, of all the deaf-mutes of the country, 
were taught in special institutions. Consequently, 2,588 
of school age, or 53 percent., were without instruction, very 
few being in ordinary elementary schools. Since 1858 the 
institutions have improved in numbers, but not greatly, and 
this on account of insufficient moral and material means. 

As to England I leave it to the English masters here 
present to state the sta;tistical situation of the institution 
of the United Kingdom, which they are much more com- 
petent to do than I am. I know that Mr. Buxton showed, 
in a meeting at Manchester, according to the American 
Annals for the Deaf and Dumb of 1855, that only about half 
the deaf-mutes in England of a teachable age were in the 
institutions for their education. Since that time remarkable 
progress has been made which the English members of this 
assembly will be able to determine. But I think a third more 
children, at least, should be sent to proper schools. The 
bill brought into Parliament by Mr. Wheelhouse, M.P. for 
Leeds, will probably make up that deficiency. 

In the United States, according to the census of 1870, the 
number of deaf and dumb between the age of 5 and 20 was 
7,562, the half of whom were actually in the institutions, 
and whose number would be larger proportionally to the 
exceptionally long school age if this age were shorter. 
Nevertheless it was affirmed that, notwithstanding the 
generous provision made for deaf-mute education by almost 
all the states, a large number of this class were not receiving 
its benefits. But since that time a great progress has been 
made in America as well as elsewhere, in consequence of 
the increasing zeal for education shown everywhere. 

A truly prosperous state is sJiown in the institutions of 
the Low Countries and of Belgium, owing especially to the 
combination of all material and moral means. The moral 
means used inr Holland depend particularly on a systen:^ 
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of correspondents spread all over the country, who take the 
greatest interest in the deaf and dumb, to direct them to the 
institution and to solicit charity on their behalf. The 
material means are drawn from subscriptions, donations, 
legacies and large provisions, or subsidies allowed by the 
communes or parishes, the province and the state. The 
result of these mixed measures has been such that, in 1875, 
there were of the whole number of about 1,710 deaf and 
dumb 412, or 24 per cent., in the thrQ.e private institutions 
existing in the country. The population being 3,767,263, 
gives I deaf-mute to 2,210 inhabitants, and nearly all the 
children of that class pass through the special school. 

In Belgium the organization differs from the Dutch, but 
its results are still more favourable. In 1875 there were in a 
population of 5,403,000, 2,280 deaf and dumb, of whom 598, or 
26 per cent., were in the ten private institutions of the country, 
which is 2 per cent, more than in Holland. The school 
age is somewhat longer, children being admitted from 5 to 6 
to 14 years, and allowed to remain some years beyond this 
latter age if necessary. The total number of deaf and dumb 
being 2,280, or i to 2,360 inhabitants, we see that more 
than the fourth of them are under special instruction, which 
is enjoyed almost without any exception by all who are 
capable of it. As a consequence no complaints are heard 
as to lack of scholars, and this is due to two causes : first, to 
the moral effect of the almost general feeling of the country 
about the necessity of religious instruction, especially as to 
the stringent duty of the first communion ; and, secondly, to 
the cogent regulation of the communal law of 1836, art 131, 
which prescribes, among other things under the head of 
public expenditure, the obligatory maintenance and instruc- 
tion of the deaf and dumb, who are declared indigent. This 
measure is combined with a generous system of public 
subsidies. The forementioned obligation is made compulsory 
for the communes by art 132 of the same law, except in case 
of insolvency, and then the expense is sustained by the 
province and the state. The statistical results are very 
often contested, as we know is the case in all matters ; but 
as to the deaf and dumb in Belgium, they are confirmed by 
the fact that there is a general agreement spread all over the 
country that all these unhappy children who are not entirely 
incapable of instruction should receive it, while it is compul- 
sory, not for parents, but for the public powers. It would 
be ridiculous and odious, as I said above, to urge it by penal- 
ties against the former, when it is not made easily accessible 
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by public authority, and generally compulsion would be 
needless when the system works as in Belgium, where the 
moral means concur with the material ones •to assure the 
success of deaf-mute education. 

If the Belgian rule of ofi&cial provision applied to numerous 
institutions, and, combined with moral means, were practised 
in other countries, it would prove probably as efficient as 
in Belgium, and compulsion against parents would be equally 
^ useless and consequently obnoxious. In any case such or a 
similar rule should be tried before compulsion is adopted, 
for it has not succeeded hitherto sufficiently to be considered 
as sanctioned by experience. 

A very serious difficulty occurs in the practice of the 
compulsory system, which ought to be general, when it is 
applied, as it is in Weimar and Coburg, to the blind. Let 
us consider the case as it would happen in Belgium, if 
compulsion were admitted there. Although there are more 
blind in that country, vi^. 2,779, than deaf mutes, we find 
only the fourth of the former, in comparison to the latter 
in school age, owing to the cause that blindness is an infirm- 
ity commencing at all ages. Experience shows that two- 
thirds of the blind contract that infirmity above the age of 
20 in Belgium, and at that age, even when they can read and 
write, as they should be able to do at 14, they become 
strangers to their acquired knowledge by blindness, and 
should be taught again by the method proper to the blind, 
according to the principle of compulsion, as generally under- 
stood. But then the majority of them are married, so that 
they would be separated from their wives and children, or 
brought with them to the institutions, which would appear 
perhaps to be very charitable asylums, but very strange 
educational establishments. For these different reasons the 
compulsory system is not likely to succeed in Belgium for 
the blind, nor for the deaf and dumb, who are, according to 
the principle of political equality, to be put on the same line, 
nor even for those who enjoy their five senses, in consequence 
of the same political principle. The system \vould not be 
attractive anywhere, when rightly understood in its conse- 
quences. 

Therefore the other means above pointed out should be the 
more relied upon, and also the mixed means which I have 
still to speak briefly of. They consist, as is obvious, before 
all, in coupling the other means, the moral and material 
ones, by a combined action founded on zeal and enlightened 
charity. This, I think, requires no further explanation. It 
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is sometimes doubtful, whether the means or endeavours are 
of a moral or material character ; but it does not matter, 
provided they are not neglected. Private charity is specially 
to be considered as belonging to the mixed or combined 
means, because it provides better than public benevolence 
for the general wants of the poor deaf and dumb, and 
particularly of the most interesting class of those whose 
parents dare not declare their relative neediness, and who 
deserve certainly to be supported as much as any others. If 
this class is not cared for, a certain number of deaf and dumb 
will remain untaught. 

An objection is frequently made in several countries, and 
especially in those which proceed upon the articulating 
system, as it is practised in Germany, namely, that it is 
impossible to admit in the institutions all the children pre- 
sented to them, because a certain number of them are in- 
capable of receiving instruction. That objection, if easily 
admitted, would evidently nullify the compulsory system, 
because the public powers, or others who are charged with 
the expenses of education, would find in that consideration a 
pretext for refusing their pecuniary co-operation, which 
pretext would then equally be put forward by parents of the 
deaf and dumb. But, as it was rightly observed in the 
Dresden Congress, of 1875, no child should be refused, before 
a serious and sufficiently long test has been made in an 
institution, on account of its supposed inability, of which 
persons not qualified for that special education can hardly 
judge ; this course is followed in France, Belgium, Holland, 
and in England. At Boston Spa we had pupils who, for a 
long time, seemed quite incapable, but who, nevertheless, 
succeeded eventually in reaching a somewhat satisfactory 
degree of proficiency, and became thus useful members of 
their families. However, as the public powers, when they 
are charged with the expenditure of the education of the 
indigent deaf and dumb, allege, not unfrequently, the sup- 
posed incapacity of those for whom they have to pay, they 
ought to be compelled to fulfil their duty, as is the case in 
Belgium, where, according to article 132 of the Communal 
Law, these expenses are brought by an official order into 
the budget of the reluctant Commune, except in case of its 
insolvency, when they are to be supplied by the Province 
and the Government, as I said above. 

The cogent intervention of the law is, as we see, necessary 
in any system, to make the education of the deaf and dumb 
general. It should certainly be compulsory for the public 
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authorities, which condition will generally make compulsion 
useless for the parents or tutors, as is clearly shown by the 
example of Holland and Belgium. 

But in the far greater number of countries nothing is to be 
expected for sometime from the Governments, and, there- 
fore, a moral action is required from all true Christians, 
philanthropists, and especially from those who are engaged 
in the meritorious work of educating the deaf and dumb. 
These unhappy beings, according to Mr. William Axon, of 
Manchester, number about 933,000 in the world. Of that 
number we may admit 190,000 in school age ; but, alas ! 
I doubt whether there are more than the seventh of them, 
say at most 30,000 under proper instruction. Therefore, 
gentlemen, an immense harvest is laid open to the zeal of 
the teachers and tutors of deaf and dumb, even in heathen 
countries, where, as Mr.T. A. Jacobs, of Kentucky, mentioned, 
their charitable work should be brought into connection with 
Christian missions, and should be also connected with the 
Catholic missionary enterprise, as I proposed to the Congress 
of Malines, 1868, and in the opening of the Catholic deaf 
and dumb institution for England and Scotland, the 9th 
June, 1870." 

We have then, gentlemen, to undertake a pacific crusade 
for that sublime universal mission, for which, oiF course, the 
moral influences are often the only, the strongest, and the 
most likely to succeed. 

It is a great advantage for a nation to have few infirm and 
especially few deaf mutes ; it is, moreover, an honour to 
have them almost all educated, and to have, comparatively 
to other countries, the greatest number of institutions with 
the highest proportional number of scholars, and, at the 
same time, the lowest number of deaf and dumb in general ; 
but that honour, as every other, or as nobility itself, is binding, 
and it lays upon the shoulders of the Belgian teachers 
particularly the meritorious burden of a moral duty to do so 
much the more abroad as they have less to do at home. 
This was my intention in accepting the most flattering but 
undeserved honour of the invitation so kindly made to me to 
join this Conference. I do not scruple to affirm, gentlemen, 
that I am, for my part, strongly encouraged by your deep 
sympathy and zeal for our sacred work. 

Let us, then, march together hand in hand, to the conquest 
of so many souls buried in darkness now, and which we 
have to awaken to a salutary existence by knowledge and to 
eternal life by the grace of God. 
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We may say, gentlemen, with St. Paul, Oh, that we 
accomplish a legation for Christ," and for humanity, while 
Christ is the Divine personification of humanity. Yea the voice 
of Christian humanity cries to us : Go about the quarters 
and the streets of the world ; pick up all the deaf and dumb 
you may find on your way, and bring them to the banquet of 
education; compelle intrare; urge them by all convenient 
means, till the banqueting rooms, namely our institutions, 
abundantly multiplied and fitted for our mission, are crowded 
till they contain all the deaf and dumb they ought to contain. 
Let us hope, gentlemen, that with the aid of God, who has 
evidently blessed our work for the last century, this wish 
will be accomplished before the end of the next century, by 
the especial means of the increasing and wonderful expan- 
sion of Christian religion all over the world. 



Mr. ScHONTHEiL, referring to Mgr. de Haerne*s paper, said 
that, to judge by other countries, there would be little hope of the 
State ever assisting in the matter to any considerable extent, 
and, therefore, suggested that, to obtain the desirable end of 
having all deaf and dumb children taught, those who were so 
unfortunate as to be unable to gain admittance to any qualified 
institution, might be taught by ordinary teachers, if pedagogically 
trained, and otherwise well-qualified for their profession. 

Mr. Barrett said he thought the Conference would be a great 
moral means of spreading abroad, in the country, the fact that 
some deaf-mutes' grow up uneducated. It was in the country 
districts where these children were worst off. He then proceeded 
to quote from the census returns of 187 1, and showed that, at 
that period, there were at least 500 children, out of a total of 
1,600, between the ages of 10 and 15 years, who were not under 
instruction. 

Mr. Sleight thought the payment required by institutions 
might be an hindrance in some cases, but he had never found it 
so himself, as when he got a deserving poor case he always 
found people ready to take it up and assist. He did not think, 
however, that parents should be relieved from a proper contribu- 
tion when they were able to afford it. He had never yet found a 
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Board of Guardians who had refused to pay the small sum 
necessary to get a child into an institution. With respect to 
missions, his own daughter, who had been a great help to him, 
was now collecting statistics in India on the question. 

Mr. FouLSTON said he did not experience the difficulty with 
the Poor-Law Guardians which one or two other speakers appeared 
to have done. He had ten little deaf-mutes living in his house, 
as part of his own family, and several of these were mainly paid 
for by Poor-Law Guardians, three by the Leeds Guardians, who 
kindly contributed 4s. per week for each child towards the 5s. 6d. 
required for the Board and Education of each. When he 
(Mr. F.) found a young deaf-mute, whether male or female, he 
endeavoured to find accommodation for it, and then obtained 
as much as possible of the 5s. 6d. charged from its relations and 
friends ; and if the case was one of poverty, he applied to the 
Guardians where the child resided. And he felt in duty bound 
to say, that in every deserving case his experience of the treat- 
ment of such case, or cases, by them was creditable alike to 
their feeling and good sense. They never refused, but cheer- 
fully rendered help in every instance, so far as his experience 
went. He would, therefore, advise every poor person having a 
deaf and dumb child to apply to them. Then, again, he often 
found persons in the higher class willing to assist a poor deaf 
child. They only needed to be assured that the case was one of 
real want, and that, hry taking the child, it was not done in 
opposition to the ordinary institutions. He regretted that 
he had not a larger place, for he had more applications 
than could be admitted. He had no fear with regard to find- 
ing friends to provide pecuniary means. He expressed his 
full conviction that five years was far too little time in which 
sufficiently to educate a deaf and dumb child. They should be 
taught earlier and then drafted into the regular institutions, and if 
so he was quite sure we should have better men and women to 
deal with. He had had 24 of those poor children, and some of 
them were at the present time in the institution at Doncaster, 
and he believed one is now in the Institution, Old Kent Road, 
London. 

Rev. Dr. Aikman (Glasgow) said that he had been deputed, 
along with his friend Mr. Thomson, by the Directors of the 
Glasgow Deaf and Dumb Institution. He rejoiced over the 
substantial agreement as to the education of deaf-mutes, and 
that it is the earnest wish of all the Members of the Conference 
to adopt whatever modes seem best for the various classes 
among the deaf and dumb. He had come not to give but to get 
information, and felt that the Conference was very deeply indebted 
to Monsignr de Haerne for the details of his experience, as to the 
several methods of tuition. As a member of the Glasgow 
School Board he said that Scotland enjoyed all the advantages of 
the Compulsory Clause, but, unfortunately, there was no provi- 
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sion, meanwhile, in the Scotch Poor Law Act, for the education 
of deaf-mutes, although there was a special enactment for the 
education of blind, and partially imbecile children. That defect 
in their Poor Law Act he hoped soon to see remedied. The 
officers of the Glasgow School Board, at short intervals, report 
upon all the children of school age in the city, and there 
is scarcely the possibility of a single child being omitted in 
the census-talking. The only difficulty felt in Glasgow was suit- 
able provisioii for the education of deaf-mute children. It could 
scarcely be expected that, in an institution, largely supported by 
charfi^ there should be free access to all deaf and dumb children. 
Poor Law Boards paid a reduced sum for some children, but there 
was still a goodly number for whom no provision was made. 
Dr. A. hoped that the day was not far distant when the Poor 
Law Act for Scotland would be so amended that deaf-mute 
children would be as fully cared for as others whom God has 
blessed with all their senses. In the Glasgow Institution there has 
been a trial made of the Lip-reading and Articulation method for 
only two or three months. It is quite too early to pronounce a 
definite opinion upon that system, so far as their experience has 
gone. But it would be unfair to the Directors, and also to their 
zealous teacher, Mr. Thomson, to suppress the testimony that 
the partial success attained gives good promise of very satis- 
factory results, and at no distant date. The Glasgow Directors 
were led to adopt the oral system, fron% a report given by a 
deputation of their number, who visited several institutions 
in England during last summer, and reported most favourably on 
the school, conducted in this city by Mr. Van Asch, and also on 
the ItaHan system, as adopted by Mr. Howard in the Doncaster 
Institution. He again expressed his gratification at the great 
cordiality which prevailed at this Conference, and looked for a 
Report, which would serve as a guide to the Directors of the 
Deaf and Dumb Institutions in Great Britain. 

Mr. Melville held that the customs in various countries 
differed very much. The thing needed was to create a public 
opinion, as a great difficulty existed with the public, who were 
wholly unacquainted with the condition of the deaf and dumb. 
The children were frequently lively and bright eyed, and people 
could hardly believe that they were deaf and dumb. They wanted 
to show the public that without instruction the life of a deaf mute 
was to all intents and purposes an animal life. His experience 
was that Boards of Guardians were frequently very difficult to 
with. What they wanted was to make the assistance from deal 
Guardians compulsory. 

Mr. Elliott remarked that, notwithstanding what had been 
said as to the facilities for gaining education, and the exertions 
that were made by benevolent individuals, the fact remained that 
500 children were, in 1871, returned as being outside the pro- 
visions made for education. He apprehended that this number 
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had not decreased. Other gentlemen had said they took all who 
came to them. It was, too, the boast of the institution with 
which he was connected that no suitable candidate had ever 
been turned away. And yet the London School Board had 
gathered together 120 children, in addition to those who applied. 
It seemed to him that the education of the deaf and dumb should 
not be left to the chance efforts of benevolent individuals, but that 
there should be some agency provided which should be respon- 
sible for the children being brought to it. Nor did he think the 
interests of the parent should be our consideration ; all our 
sympathies should go with the unfortunate child, whom we 
should, where necessary, protect from the ig^norance, careless- 
ness, or neglect of his parents. 

The Rev. S. Smith said he had always used the expediency 
argument in dealing with Boards of Guardians, representing to 
them that if they did not contribute to the education of the 
children in youth, they would probably have to keep them in 
pauperism in after years, owing to their inability to get their own 
living. He had thus no difficulty in obtaining whole or partial 
payment. He knew one case for which the Guardians were 
paying as much as £2^ a year. He also thought medical 
opinion required to be educated, as medical men frequently 
delayed the education of a child, by telling the parents that a 
change would come over it at seven or fourteen years old, by 
which its hearing might be gained. A case of this kind was 
before him only last week. Medical men did much harm in 
this way. Let the child be placed early under instruction, then 
no time was lost. 

The Rev. Mr. Walsh (of the Cabra Institution, Dublin), said 
that the Irish Poor Law Act empowered the Boards of Guardians 
to send destitute deaf and dumb children, under the age of 
eighteen, to such institutions as were approved by the Com- 
missioners, to be there maintained and educated at the expense 
of their respective Unions. He was happy to testify to the 
generous spirit in which the various Boards in every part of 
Ireland received the applications of candidates eligible for 
admission. He explained the recent change which has been 
made in the Irish Act for the Relief of the Poor, in the matter of 
Union rating, a change which, he stated, had already operated 
most advantageously for the educational interests of the indigent 
deaf and dumb of Ireland. Four-fifths of the entire number of 
pupils now under instruction at Cabra had been forwarded by 
Poor Law Boards, and although the sum allowed per head 
annually did not cover the total expense of each child, yet were 
it not for the substantial aid derived from that source, the estab- 
lishment could never have afforded the benefits of instruction 
and training to so many of this suffering class. At Cabra they 
had found it very useful to send, from time to time, a deputation 
from the institution to the provincial towns to organise meetings, 
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at which some of the children were examined, the working of the 
establishment was explained, and much important information, 
with reference to the state of deaf-mute education in the locality, 
was imparted. An interest in the welfare of the institution was 
thus created, with the gratifying result of an increase, not only 
in the number of subscribers, but also in the number of additional 
pupils forwarded from the surrounding district. He then re- 
ferred to the very valuable statistical information which had been 
afforded to the Committee of the Cabra Schools by the authorities 
of the Irish Census Office, who had furnished them, through the 
late Sir William Wilde, with a complete list of all the uneducated 
Catholic deaf-mutes in Ireland, under the age of 25, with their 
ages, place of abode, &c. This information they had found to be 
of the utmost utility in facilitating the admission of children. 
After some further observations, he concluded by expressing his 
concurrence with the views of previous speakers, and urged that 
public opinion should be educated upon the subject under 
discussion, by the constant use of the press, the pulpit, and the 
platform. 

Mgr. de Haerne said he had never heard of Guardians 
refusing to contribute for the children, but he had heard of their 
refusing to contribute sufircient funds to wholly keep them. He 
heard of cases where guardians would not pay more than £10 a. 
year, and every one knew that was not sufficient to keep them. 
£20 are wanted. 
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SECOND DAY. 



Wednesday, July 25th. 



The Conference re-assembled on Wednesday morning, Mr. 
Hugh Birley, M.P., in the Chair. 

The proceedings having been opened with prayer, 

The Chairman called on Mr. St. John Ackers to read a paper 
on the German System, 

Mr. St. John Ackers prefaced his paper with the remark that 
he did not stand there as the representative or mouth-piece of the 
German system teachers of this country. He was one who, 
having a child who lost hearing when a baby, had tried to find 
out, by personal investigation, the best of instruction, and he 
gave his experience for what it was worth. He only regretted 
that no German " system teacher was going to read a paper 
on the subject. He then proceeded with his paper. 



As it is impossible adequately to treat this subject in the 
time allotted, half an hour, you will forgive me if I at once 
commence my paper, merely prefacing it with thanks at being 
admitted to your Conference, although strictly speaking 
scarcely a member of the profession. 

In 1871 my wife and I commenced investigating the 
different modes of educating the deaf ; our only child having 
totally lost hearing, through a terrible attack of purpura, 
three years before, when she was about three months old. 

We brought her here to London for the best medical, surgical 
and educational advice. We hoped, indeed we never doubted, 
that we should have received the best advice about the 
education of our child from those of the medical profession 
whom we consulted. But such was not the case. Sad and 
disappointed, we turned to those who had devoted their lives 
to the education of the deaf. Here, at least, w^ expected to 
be assured beyond doubt of the best method on which to 
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instruct her ; but again we were doomed to utter disappoint- 
ment. We found different systems at work, and the advo- 
cates of each said hard and bitter things of one another. 

We tried to find out the truth for ourselves by visiting 
various schools in England, but the German system had 
not been long enough at work in this country to prove the 
value of its teaching to pupils in general after leaving school, 
and we were assured by the ^* French" system teachers — the 

old system, as it is so often erroneously called by 
Englishmen, simply because in this country it has been the 
longer established — that, however good the German 
method might appear in school, the speech and lip-reading 
there learnt were of no value in after life. 

We could not disprove this assertion. Nay, we were 
inclined to believe it, for, we said to ourselves, as so many do 
now, **if it be the better method, surely it would have been 
adopted by such a practical nation as our own long ago.*' 

It will be seen that, to persons considering this subject for 
the first time, as we were, it was impossible to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion — one that would leave no doubt on 
their minds — without going into the world to find out the 
truth for themselves. We therefore visited some of the 
principal schools in each of the following countries, in the 
order named ; — England, United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Saxony, Bohemia, 
Austria, Bavaria, Switzerland, Savoy and France. And 
knowing what adverse criticism is apt to follow English 
persons even if well versed in modern languages, when 
writing of a foreign country, we took with us a highly 
educated interpreter, a proficient in French, German and 
English, who accompanied us throughout our European tour 
of inspection. 

Before going further it will be well to explain the terms 
used in this paper. For want of this it is sometimes difficult 
to understand the meaning of much that is written and 
spoken on this subject, as different terms are often used. by 
various writers and speakers to express the same things, and 
the same terms to express different things. 

Deaf and Dumb : " those wholly uneducated, or who 
cannot hear or speak, though educated, or partially so. 
** Deaf : those who cannot hear or speak before they have 
been educated ; or who, having been educated, are still with- 
out hearing, but can speak. Signs all, except Natural 
Signs ; *' which I define as such as hearing persons use 
and can understand. The German " System : that which 
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teaches by means of articulation and lip-reading. The 
" French " System : that which teaches by signs, the 
manual alphabet and pantomime; and the Combined" 
System ; which is the French " method, with a certain 
amount of articulation added ; for signs form the basis of 
instruction, articulation being only an accomplishment. 

Writing and pictures are common to each of the above 
methods alike. 

It is true that in " German " system schools natural signs 
are used at first, but they are dropped as soon as the pupils 
have learned to express their meaning in words ; and, on the 
others hand, in " French " system schools, some few pupils 
are taught articulation. 

The " German " system teaches the pupils from the first 
to think in the order of the language of their country, 
whereas the French " system teaches the pupils to think 
in the order of signs, which is an inverted order, as far as 
English and all other European languages go. It also 
ignores particles and other things necessary to ordinary 
English. 

The " Combined " method tries to combine parts of each 
of the two great opposing systems. The teaching, however, 
being based on signs, is far nearer the French " than the 

German " though some articulation is attempted at first 
with each pupil — a system which has brought, and always 
will bring, articulation, into disrepute, for it is useless to 
think of merely teaching articulation ; to be* successful it 
must be, as in the German " system, the basis of instruc- 
tion ; so that the pupil may always think and express ideas 
in the order of the language of his country. 'This is next to 
impossible for him to do, when taught upon any system of 
inverted order like that of signs. Signs are also much easier 
than articulation to the deaf. The two have nothing in 
common. The easier will always supersede the harder in the 
affection and practice of the pupil. 

It will be noticed that I have not used the term "oral" 
system, now in everybody's mouth, at all. I have not done 
so, for this reason that the term appears to have no definite 
significance. Since public opinion forced articulation into 
prominence a few years ago, many schools and teachers 
appear to be afraid of being behind the times unless they 
include articulation, and so many — having little claim to 
such a title — call themselves **oral" schools, or state that 
they practise the **orar' method. Now this is most puz- 
zling; for we found among the so-called **orar' institutions 
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some on the Combined/' some even on the " French," but 
only one on the German" system. In each of these 
schools, save and except the one really on the German " 
system, we were assured that articulation had been made a 
special study, and that the teachers had found exactly how 
far it was useful and ought to be taught and how far not. 

Much of this confusion and difficulty about the term "oral" 
has doubtless arisen from what appears to me to have been 
the very unfortunate name given to the first public school 
in this country on thej" German " method. Granted that the 
system was not first practised in Germany, yet for one 
hundred years and more it had gone by the name of 
" German," just as the sign system had by the name of 

French," and it is deeply to be regretted that, whether 
from our national dislike of anything German, or from 
whatever other cause, a misleading title to so great a work 
was adopted. 

Let us briefly consider the leading objections urged against 
the " German " system and deal first with the saying, 
so often used by teachers of other methods, that ** German 
system schools take only picked pupils, and only the pick of 
these are shewn off to strangers." The latter part of this asser- 
tion we can affirm we never met with in a single instance ; 
though most probably, had we only given a short time to a 
school of many pupils, an hour or two, as most do who go 
mainly out of curiosity, the pupils shewn would have been 
the best. No one who has visited French " system schools 
but will acknowledge that this very natural practice is 
adopted in them also. Or, if a teacher sees that visitors are 
impatient of the poor attempts of the less bright pupils, good 
feeling prevents his shewing any such afterwards. For our- 
selves, we found that as soon as the teachers knew we 
desired to see the schools thoroughly, every pupil was tried 
alike, often with some such expression as, I am sorry 
to weary you, but if you want to see our school thoroughly, 
you must see the dull as well as the bright." Occasionally, 
too, the teachers left the room that we might have unfettered 
freedom of examination. As to the former part of the asser- 
tion, as a rule, we found the case alike in " French " and 

German" system schools, viz., that no child was taken 
who had not the full power of his mental faculties (often 
amounting k) very little) ; no children suffering from certain 
named diseases, and none above or below certain specified 
ages. These, and like conditions, existed in nearly every 
school that we visited, of whatever system. But there were 
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exceptions. One " German " system school that we visited 
in Germany not only did not pick the pupils to the above 
extent, but was obliged to take all children that subscribers 
or other privileged persons chose to send, and to keep them 
for at least a year in the hope of improvement. We saw 
there some hopeless idiots. 

Take again the assertion that " the * German ' system 
dwarfs the intellect that very little is taught in German 
system schools;" and that **what little is learned in the 
Institutions, especially articulation and Hp-reading, is soon 
lost after the pupils leave school." 

These objections are so constantly repeated where the 

French*' system is taught that we gave special attention 
to these points, with the following results. As we were 
allowed perfect freedom of examination, which we used very 
fully, we had good opportunities of testing the effects and 
results of the system in school ; and, in order tb test the 
effect of this teaching in after life, we spent much time in 
visiting old pupils — that the test might be thorough we only 
went to the toto-congenital — the names and addresses of 
whom we took care, for the benefit of the incredulous, not • 
to ask for until we were ready to visit them, less they should 
have been prepared.'' So far from finding that the intellects 
of the pupils were dwarfed, we are prepared to assert that, 
after all we had heard, the results of careful examination 
surprised us greatly. Of course in this system much time 
is at first taken up with articulation and lip-reading, but this 
time is more than made up for afterwards by the compara- 
tive facility with which the pupils so taught attain language. 
Taking those who have been taught six years, the usual 
maximum in Germany, or even a year less, we found such 
compare well in knowledge and mental development with 
those who had been taught a like time in French " system 
schools in this country, America and elsewhere, and far 
more able to express themselves in written language. A 
German, well acquainted with education, after thoroughly 
examining a "German" system school with us, assured us 
that in general attainments as well as language, the pupils 
excelled most of the primary (hearing) schools in Germany, 
and many of the middle class. Some of the slate, but 
especially the mental, arithmetic for exceeded any we saw in 

French " or " Combined " schools. 

Now as to those who have left the German " system 
schools. We saw specimens of these, some in workshops, 
some milliners, some married to hearing persons, some at 
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home with their parents, some master tradesmen, &c. ; all, 
I again remark, were toto-congenital — such as would be 
termed in America, France, and England " deaf and dumb." 
The result was encouraging beyond anything we had dared 
to hope. Had we expected to find old pupils that ** one 
would not have known from hearing persons,'* we should 
have been disappointed. There may be such, but we have 
never been able to trace any, nor did we ever meet with a 
German " system teacher who knew of one ; that is, a 
toto-congenital pupil, old or present, that habitually, or for 
any length of time, could pass as a hearing person. But 
what we did see were men .and women able to earn their 
own livelihood in trades and other occupations, communicat- 
ing with and answering hearing persons sufficiently well, by 
articulation and lip-reading, to go through the world com- 
fortably, and in some instances very successfully. We asked 
their fellow workmen, their employers, their workpeople, 
their relations, and those with whom they lodged, ** How do 
they communicate with hearing persons ? and were uni- 
versally answered, often with embarrassing astonishment at 
such a question, Why ! by speaking, of course." 

In no case were we unable to make ourselves understood, 
or failed to understand in return, except when with those 
educated in a school where some signs had been allowed, a 
large Internat." Just in proportion as signs were allowed 
in institutions, so those taught therein appeared to less 
advantage when we saw them in after life. 

It is frequently imagined by those not conversant with the 

German " system that it is impossible for the deaf to read 
from the lips of men who wear moustaches and beard ; this 
is altogether a mistake where pupils have been taught by 
men, or have had men's lips to read. It will, I think, be 
acknowledged by all here present that if this were so no 
child could read from my lips, yet my little girl can read 
mine as well as her mother's, and that without any extra 
mouthing. It is a great error to suppose that mouthing is 
necessary or advisable, after once the child has learned the 
primary sounds. Again, it is by no means necessary to have 
the speaker facing the light, or the deaf person he is address- 
ing immediately in front of him. Those, believe me, who 
have been educated well under the German " system are 
much more like hearino- persons and far more independent 
than most of you have any idea of, or than I at one time 
thought credible. 

Now let us take the objection so often urged, that those 
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taught on the ' German * system are unable to follow 
sermons or lectures.'* 

True, the deaf so taught cannot follow ordinary sermons 
or lectures ordinarily delivered, nor could they if taught 
under any other system. The deaf and dumb, educated on 
the " French " system, are, doubtless, able largely to enjoy 
any ordinary discourse, sermon or otherwise, when inter- 
preted by a hearing person conversant with that method. 
To say that they can follow every word, and could write 
down exactly what had been said, would be not only to make 
all signs have an exact and precise meaning, which we know 
is not the case, but to assert that the whole must be given 
in word-signs, which are scarcely used in the best French 
system schools at all. No, all that can be fairly stated, and 
I willingly acknowledge it is a great deal, is that those 
taught on the '* French or Combined " methods are able 
to enjoy sermons, religious services, lectures, &c., when they 
are fortunate enough to have some one to interpret the 
meaning to them. For this purpose it is necessary, if the 
deaf and dumb who have been taught on the French system 
are to have the benefit of such valuable aids to moral and 
religious life, for them to be in towns and to congregate 
together in special places, with special clergymen or others 
to minister to them. 

Let us turn to those taught under the '* German " system. 
True, with them, too, it is impossible to follow an ordinary 
sermon or lecture ordinarily delivered, but why? because 
sermons and lectures are usually delivered by energetic, 
persons who, to rivet the attention of all, have first to ad- 
dress one portion and then another of the audience, their 
faces, and indeed their whole bodies, being constantly in 
motion, so that their mouths are often hidden from a portion 
of the congregation. But let the deaf be placed not too far 
off, and let the preacher, speaker, or reader, keep himself 
quiet, and they will be able to understand him ; not every 
word, but so that they will be able to write down the pith of 
what has been said as well as, and in many cases far better 
than, those of the ** French " system who have the sermon, 
or what it may be, interpreted in signs, in fact to take away 
as much of what has been said as many hearing persons. 

Here, again, we see a great advantage of the " German " 
system ; for those so taught can receive religious instruction 
and consolation from their own parish clergyman in any part 
of the country. 

Surely no one will rejoice more than those excellent clergy- 
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men now labouring amongst the deaf and dumb, when their 
special churches and services will no longer be required. 
Alas ! this cannot be yet ; for special churches, services, and 
clergy will be wanted for the adults who have been taught 
under the French " system. 

It is terribly sad to think of the great numbers there are in 
this land of adult deaf and dumb not educated under any 
system. 

We know, too, how very many are still being allowed,, 
though of a proper school age, to grow up untaught. These 
latter alone are eligible to be taught on the German " 
system, and if 20 schools were started to-morrow on this 
method, not one pupil would be taken from existing schools, 
because no good can be done for children who have learned 
signs. 

We who are starting German system schools desire 
only to work on those children who are, at present, left 
utterly uncared for; surely we ought, therefore, to be 
welcomed by all who have the welfare of the deaf at heart. 
It does seem unaccountable to those outside the profession 
why the old teachers in England should oppose the spread 
and development of this system. The time will come when 
they, and those of the laity whom they have influenced, will 
deeply regret having retarded the good of. the poor deaf by 
having delayed the adoption of that form of instruction most 
suitable for them. Such has been the case in other countries, 
as the following will show. 

A gentleman in America had a child who lost hearing 
in her fifth year ; he took her to the best institutions that he 
knew of in his own country. These were on the " French 
system. He was there told he had better take her back and 
bring her again when she was twelve. ** What," said he, 

must she be seven years without any education ? And 
what is to become of her speech ? She has already lost 
some of her words.*' Oh, that will soon be gone, and in a 
few months she will be as dumb as she is deaf.'* The 
parents were greatly hurt at this, and resolved that her 
speech should never be lost, a resolve which they succeeded 
in carrying out, by means of studying the German system. 
Finding the great benefit their child received from this 
method of teaching, the father endeavoured to get a school 
established on this principle. For this purpose he applied for 
State aid, which is, I believe, freely afforded for the educa- 
tion of the deaf ir. every civilised country but our own.. His 
ajjplication was refused. Twice his proposition was defeated 
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in Congress, and it was not until he had publicly exhibited 
the success of the system, in the person of his own child, 
that the measure was passed. The opposition was led 
by a member of Congress, who himself had a toto-congenital 
deaf and dumb child. 

When I was in America the school was large and flourish- 
ing; one of its warmest supporters, and one of the most 
active members of its committee, being the very Congress- 
man who so long and successfully opposed its foundation. He 
told me himself that he felt he could never do enough to 
further the German " system, in order to make amends for 
having kept its benefits from his native State so Jong. 

Another, and even more striking instance, that I am 
acquainted with might be given, if time allowed, shewing 
generosity similar to that of Mr. Clarke who founded the 
institution at Northampton, Massachusets, United States of 
America, of a gentleman who for many years had been 
strongly and conscientiously opposed to the German*' 
method. As soon, however, as he was persuaded personally 
to investigate the system, and saw for himself the benefits it 
conferred on the deaf, he spared neither time nor money in 
its advancement. 

I cannot but believe that the people of our own country 
will be equal to those of others in candour and generosity, 
and that some of those whom I now see before me as 
opponents of this system will before long be working the 
hardest in the good cause, endeavouring, like the noble 
examples above recorded, to make up by their zeal and 
labour for the effects of former opposition. 

We will now view the different systems in relation to the 
health of the pupils and to the increase or otherwise of 
congenital deafness. One great cause of this affliction is 
one or both parents being congenitally, not accidentally deaf. 

Many persons think this the most fruitful source of 
congenital deafness. Be this as it may, it is certainly a very 
great source of such evil, and one that is looked upon with 
less dread than it deserves; frequently, I believe, because 
parents, spoken of as congenitally deaf, really lost their 
hearing when so young that they have ever since been looked 
upon as having been born deaf. 

It is a common thing, on enquiring about the pupils, at 
the different institutions, to find that their parents, grand- 
parents, or other relations, are congenitally deaf too. 

In many cases which we ourselves inquired into all the 
children of two persons congenitally deaf were congenitally 
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deaf also. In other families where only one parent was 
congenitally deaf, several of the children were congenitally 
deaf too. Surely then, at least, the marriages of the congen- 
ital deaf with each other ought to be avoided. How is this 
to be accomplished ? The best way to prevent such 
marriages is, I believe, by teaching and training the deaf on 
the German" system, so as to make them as like their 
hearing fellow creatures as possible. 

It is most important to dwell on the necessity of thus 
educating toto-congenitals ; all the more so now that most of 
the advocates of the " French system allow the value of 
articulation to many of the semi-mute and semi-deaf, but still 
deny the use of attempting it with the toto-congenital except 
in very rare instances. 

As I have said again and again, elsewhere, were deaf- 
mutes to be born and trained for the sake of spending their 
lives in institutions, the case would be altogether different, 
but very far from this is the lot of almost all. Many are 
never educated at all ; and those who are taught under the 
" French system, except the very few who become teachers 
of other deaf-mutes, are sent out into the world — often 
a very rough unsympathetic world, where no one knows 
their special and favourite language of signs — sent out from 
their own happy homes, for such the institutions become, 
where everyone readily understands and returns answer in 
the language of signs. If the deaf are unable to mix 
comfortably with hearing persons they will naturally shrink 
from them; be dtawn to others like themselves; marry those 
similarly afflicted, and so, alas ! too often, hand down and 
increase the evil. 

We all know that amongst the deaf and dumb weakness of 
lungs and that form of consumption are the chief causes of 
ill-health and death. It is one of nature's laws that the 
voice should ever be in use. Many cases could be instanced 
of lungs having become comparatively well and healthy 
by constant vocal exercise. What wonder then that those 
whose voices are never used, the deaf and dumb, fall victims 
to consumption. Now it is one of the many advantages of 
the German " system that the voice of the pupil is kept 
up and used regularly 

Care should be taken never to check the natural noises 
and exclamations of the deaf when very young, which is 
frequently done because the sounds they make are often 
unplesant before they have been taught, and so the best and 
most valuable aids to articulation are lost and the health 
risked. 
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To sum up, the " German " system is, among other 
reasons, to be preferred 

Because under this system the deaf are no longer dumb ; 
Because it enables the born deaf to use and understand the 
speech of their country. 

Because it retains and utilizes the speech of those who 
have lost hearing, after having learned to speak, and enables 
them to understand the speech of others ; 

Because it lessens, almost removes, the isolation felt 
so terribly by the poor deaf and dumb ; 

Because it dispels the notion so prevalent, even amongst 
educated people, that congenital deafness and weakness of 
intellect are allied ; 

Because it enables the deaf to enjoy and profit by high- 
class literature which, as is acknowledged by the French 
system teachers (see article of the Rev. S. Smith, in the 
American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb,'' vol. xxi. No. 3, 
p. 143), is a sealed book to nine tenths of the deaf and 
dumb " taught on the " French " system; 

Because it tends to decrease congenital deafness ; 
Because it improves the health, mental and physical, of the 
deaf ; and especially 

Because it secures to all the deaf so educated the privileges 
of religious instruction, consolation and ministrations. 

Do not, however, let it be supposed that I would do away 
with French " system schools entirely; indeed, I have 
long been a supporter of several, and have no intention of 
withdrawing my support. I gladly acknowledge the many 
blessings conferred in the past upon the deaf and dumb 
of this land by institutions on the French '' method ; and, 
while earnestly longing for what I feel is a better system for 
the vast majority of the deaf, I feel sure that some schools 
on the French" system will alwa3^s be wanted, viz., for 
the weak in intellect and the very few whose speech, had 
they been hearing persons, would have been scarcely 
intelligible. 

All others should be educated on the German " system, 
And — I would have no Combined" schools — it should be 
borne in mind that it is for the poor that, education on 
this system is so especially desirable. Important as it is to 
all, to the poor the gift of speech is of intense value, en- 
abling them to make themselves understood by the world at 
large. 

So far as to the system. How should it be carried out ? 
At home when possible, which should be the case wherever 
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a mother or elder sister could devote the time and patience 
necessary, or under a private governess. 

Failing home education, small day schools are to be strongly 
recommended, being preferable to large ones, and large ones 
preferable to boarding schools or institutions, the object 
being to render the deaf akin to hearing persons in their 
tastes, habits and inclinations — their friendships and mar- 
riages — to enable them to be absorbed into general society, 
instead of forming them, as the French*' method does, 
into a body alien and apart from the speaking world. 



Mr. R. Elliott then read his paper on the "German 
System," also prefacing it with the remark that the time allotted 
was hardly sufficient to deal with the whole subject. In bringing 
before them his remarks he must ask them not to consider that 
he had said all that could be said on the subject. He hoped any 
point which had been omitted in his paper would be taken up by 
others present, who were better qualified to speak on the matter 
than he was. Nor could his paper be looked on as an answer to 
that of Mr. Ackers, for although he knew Mr. Ackers*s views he 
had not, till then, seen the paper that had just been read. He 
then read as follows *: — 



Before attempting to present another view of the " German 
System," I must ask to be allowed to say a word as to my 
own opinions. They are strongly in favour of the desirability 
of teaching spoken language and lip-reading to the deaf. 
Some years ago, at a time when the system of teaching now 
under consideration was unknown in England outside the 
ranks of our profession, I attempted to give my ideas on 
these subjects in the pages of the American Annals of the 
Deaf and Dumb ; '* I therefore claim to be considered as an 
old friend of the work of teaching the deaf to speak. 

In the remarks I venture to offer to this Meeting, I do not 
intend to attempt to enter into a consideration of the 
historical aspects of the controversy which has existed 
between the so-called French and German systems of 
teaching the class of people, popularly called the deaf and 
dumb, as long as they have been generally taught. And, 
further, while desiring to do all honour to the names of the 
Ahh€ de TEp^e and Samuel Heinicke, the accredited founders 
of the two systems, I think our present purpose will be best 
served by considering the matured results of their work, rather 
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than by attempting to expose the falsity of the principles 
upon which one or other of them carried on their benevolent 
labours. 

To make our course clear we must begin with a defini- 
tion. What is meant by the German system of teaching the 
deaf and dumb ? Or, rather, I should say, what is meant by 
the term as used in this country ? for, perhaps, if we were to 
take the practice of the most numerous and important class 
of schools in Germany as exhibiting the aims and scope 
of the German system, we might come to something 
rather different from what that term expresses among us. 
The best exposition I have seen of this system which has, 
I think, been more happily termed the Artificial, is that 
given in the words of one of its most distinguished professors, 
M. Hirsch, the Director of the school at Rotterdam. He 
says its aims, and the means employed to carry them out, 
are **to teach articulation and lip-reading; to make of every 
word he (the pupil) can speak or read from the lips a means 
of communication for every other instruction ; to make use 
of natural signs (intelligible to every one) as far as and as 
long as signs are indispensable, and to exclude every artificial 
sign.'* 

I shall endeavour, firstly, to consider the system from 
a theoretical point of view, and, secondly, briefly to examine 
its results as shown by intelligent scientific examination, in 
those places where it has been followed under the most 
favourable circumstances, and where the ripe experience 
of years has, we may reasonably suppose, perfected the 
method of instruction, and therefore produced the highest 
possible results. 

It will be necessary at the outset to say a few words about 
the "natural signs*' mentioned in the above definition. 
When the system" was first talked of in England, the 
public were led to suppose that no signs whatever were 
allowed in instruction, and the use of the only medium of 
communication open to the uneducated deaf child seemed to 
be looked upon by some as little short of a crime. But when 
the zeal of enthusiastic advocates, began to be tempered by 
discretion, it was found that there was some mistake in the 
hard things that had been said against nature's own substi- 
tute for deprivation of speech, for signs were found to be 
indispensable, to some extent at least, by those who had long 
worked under what was called the new system " To my mind, 
the whole controversy turns to a great extent on this point, 
What are natural signs and to what extent are they used ? 
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If they are to accompany the whole course of instruction as 
an adjunct to lip-reading, then we have the basis of the 
Combined systejn, and the difference between that and the 
new one must be rather one of practice than of principle. I 
cannot help saying here that if such is to be the case — and it 
may be, for the English people have no rabid dislike to signs 
as signs, and some of the best German teachers hold them in 
high value — then, in my humble opinion, the agitation in 
favour of the German system ought to have taken the form 
of an attempt to give a more distinct and extended form to 
the teaching of articulation in existing institutions, rather 
than to start rival and apparently hostile agencies to occupy 
the limited field of charitable enterprise. 

But to return to natural signs," The expression can 
be made to have a very elastic signification. M. Hirsch 
attempts to limit them to such signs as are intelligible to 
every one." But this is unsatisfactory, if it be taken as a 
definition of natural signs. For when a deaf and dumb child 
signs to its mother, although its signs must necessarily be 
natural, to whom but the mother are those signs fully 
intelligible ? To be intelligible, or available for intercourse, 
even natural signs must take, to some extent, a conventional 
form. The deaf infant fixes upon some peculiarity, as repre- 
sented by a sign to portray a person or object, and this the 
mother has observed and adopted. Their communication is 
based upon this mutual understanding, and though free 
enough within the bounds of the capability of the child and 
of the means he uses may yet be quite unintelligible to those 
who have not been with him on the occasions when the 
representative signs were, perhaps indirectly, agreed upon. 
But deaf children using natural" signs do not naturally 
fix upon the same peculiarity to express a thing by. We, 
in our schools, have one already chosen for each of those 
objects we deem it to be necessary so to represent, and this 
they at once adopt and understand. Can we do otherwise, 
if we are to use signs at all ? So fully is this admitted 
by some teachers under the German system, that we find 
M. Reich, the second successor of the founder of that system 
in his school, **has composed and published a vocabulary of 
the most essential signs, which, being adopted by all the 
pupils, evidently become by that conventional signs." As an 
illustration of the fact that the admission that natural signs 
are used in instruction may cover a very wide use of signs, I 
m'\y say that Canon de Haerne — no mean authority on 
matters connected with our profession — in a learned work on 
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the Natural Language of Signs, includes even abbreviated or 
compound forms of signs within the scope of the term 
natural/* 

It appears, then, that natural signs, whatever that term 
may mean, are allowed at least during some- period of the 
education of the deaf by the strictest advocates of the 
German system in those places where experience of the 
working of the system has been ripened by time. But our 
definition excludes every ** artificial sign.'* I presume the signs 
to which the term ^^artificial" can be applied, include those 
which have been called arbitrary signs and methodical signs. 
Now with the latter class, which were a prominent feature in 
the French system in its early days, we have nothing to do, 
for their use as an instrument in instruction is almost or quite 
discontinued. The strictly arbitrary signs, too, as used in 
instruction among us, are a small and decreasing class. The 
tendency now is, that as soon as the idea conveyed by a word 
can be grasped by the mind of the child, to use the word 
itself spelled or written, rather than a sign. Still, we hold 
that a few of such signs are good especially in our early 
religious and moral lessons. When we raise the thumb for 
good or the little finger for bad upon any action the child may 
have done, we may be teaching him a lesson which a facial 
gesture simply or any motion of the lips, however exaggerated, 
can hardly succeed in doing. How the German system 
teachers can inculcate religious and moral lessons without 
the aid of some artificial signs in, at least, their earlier 
lessons, I am at a loss to conceive'. 

In the depreciatory remarks which have been made on the 
system of instruction followed so long here and in America, 
it has been assumed by some that the principal or only 
object that has been had in view in education has been to 
teach the deaf and dumb a sign language, and thus shut 
them up in isolation from their fellow men. Now, I think no 
such object ever entered the mind of any teacher of intelli- 
gence or experience, and I believe I am right in saying that in 
no school does the teaching of signs per se enter into the 
curriculum of instruction. In my own view they should be 
classed as a highly useful, generally almost indispensable 
agent in the instruction of young children, imperfect and 
inapplicable as a general means of communication, and, 
therefore, to be discarded in instruction and discouraged 
in common use as soon as they can be dispensed with. In 
illustration of the above remarks, I would mention the views 
which were held at the Eighth' Convention of American 
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Instructors, held in 1874, where it was remarked that 
" almost every gentleman rose and said he was in favour of 
dispensing with signs as far as practicable." As to the finger 
and sign language as a medium for the ministrations of 
religion, I shall leave the consideration of that point to 
gentlemen present better qualified than I am to speak on it, 
merely saying that Miss Rogers, the Lady Principal of the 
(German System) Clarke Institution in America, testifies in 
1872 that in the German Institutions signs quite generally 
accompany the religious services," and, further, that in the 
religious gatherings in Germany signs seem to be the medium 
of worship and instruction. 

I have now to consider lip-reading as an agent in instruc- 
tion. According to what we at one time heard here, this was 
to be the exclusive medium of early training. In schools 
conducted on the strict form of the German system it is the 
chief — eventually the only agent employed — writing of course 
excepted. Now lip-reading is simply the recognition of 
words by their visible peculiarities as shown by the lips and 
other organs of sound. We who can hear pay no attention 
to the visible forms which spoken words present. Is it 
possible, then, that such forms are a sufficient guide to their 
recognition ? Undoubtedly they are in some words. Such 
words as contain one or two of the sounds formed, mainly, 
by the lips, or where the lips are sufficiently open to enable 
a glimpse of the action of the tongue to be seen, can be 
recognised after having been learnt. But what of those 
words made up of or principally consisting of letters or 
sounds which have no visible representation, or in which the 
only difference between two or more of them, is due to the 
presence or absence of guttural or nasal sounds ? What 
is there, for instance, to show the presence of r, c, «, k, n^, 
in words as ordinarily spoken ; or how can b be distinguished 
by sight only from p or w, or c and k from g*, t from d, f from 
V, j from sh or zhy s from z ? Of course there are a good 
number of words which have the more visible sounds, if I 
may be allowed so to express myself, in sufficient prominence 
to enable us to dispense with the invisible ones in recognising 
them by sight only. I readily allow that a considerable 
number of the ordinary phrases of life may be so well learnt 
as to be easily recognizable on the lips of a speaker, but 
in this case I cannot but think that the individual words and 
sounds are so merged, as to depend for their recognition upon 
the more characteristic ones. 

In view of these considerations, lip-reading seems to me to 
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be an agency which is inherently imperfect. When I am 
told that it is the only one to be used in teaching a poor 
child who, previous to instruction, knows not one of the 
words nor their meaning, and when, to this same agency, we 
are told to look not only for the communication of knowledge 
but also for the development of thought and ideas in minds 
entirely undeveloped, I cannot help pitying the unfortunate 
object of a process so unnecessarily tedious and unnatural. I 
cannot but think, too, that to forbid to deaf and dumb 
children the use of signs as a means for enlightenment is to 
condemn them for a long period to the grossest ignorance, 
and, in the words of Canon de Haerne, is an attempt **to 
force nature to submit to the yoke of art since mimicry is the 
maternal language of the deaf-mute, or that which he has 
learnt in his infancy." 

If, as we are told, the English language is the only 
medium for thought of the pupils of the German system 
schools, what must be the mental condition of such children 
before they gain a knowledge of the English language ? 
This language certainly cannot be called their natural lan- 
guage : it must be acquired through direct instruction, and 
will not be available for expressing thoughts and receiving 
instruction until some progress in it is made. 

We arc told, too, that the same system teaches its pupils 
from the first, to think in the order of the language of their 
country. 

I doubt very much whether our pupils, who certainly do 
think both before and after they can express themselves in 
language, think with much reference either to sign or spoken 
language. I readily admit that the undue use of the sign 
language in instruction or conversation leads to a corres- 
ponding disuse of written or spoken language, and that 
therefore, in this case, the forms of expression are less quickly 
and accurately acquired. But it must be clear to every 
candid mind, that as signs form the only means of commu- 
nication intelligible to deaf children in the early periods of 
their life, ideas and information must be more readily 
acquired, and consequently thought more completely devel- 
oped through their agency than by one which has to be 
created by a slow and tedious process. 

Another objection to signs is that to their use is due the 
inverted language of the deaf and their so-called deaf- 
mutisms " Something of these defects may probably be due 
to their mis-use, to the absence of persistent efforts on our 
parts to bring into daily use the language that is acquired, 
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but the main cause is the incompleteness of the education 
we are able to give. Similar deaf-mutisms have been noticed 
in the course of education in those taught exclusively under 
the German system, and were referred to by Dr. Peet at the 
American Convention in 1870, and also by Mr. Wilkinson 
the Principal of the California Institution, in that of 1874. 
Similar peculiarities will be found in the English of persons 
who are learning that language, after having expressed them- 
selves in a tongue of a primitive and elementary construction. 
If we had had our pupils for the length of time that is asked 
for by the advocates of this system, these deaf mutisms 
would not, I think, be so apparent, if, indeed, seen at all ; 
and, further, I venture to say, we should not have been 
content to let our capable pupils pass from our schools with- 
out, not only a good knowledge of written, but also of spoken 
language. 

In these remarks I have no wish whatever to speak in dis- 
paragement of lip-reading, either as an acquirement or as an 
instrument of education, but simply to endeavour to show 
that it is not wise to rely upon it as the exclusive agent in 
that work, and that, in rejecting signs, we throw aside an 
effectual means provided by nature in favour of a less certain 
and artificial contmvance. 

I have now to speak of the articulation of the deaf. And 
here I must lay claim to a little experience, for I have been 
a teacher of articulation nearly 20 years. Some people 
think that when we allow that every deaf person has a voice, 
that everyone has an equally good voice and an equal 
capacity for learning to use it, and that, therefore, there is 
nothing to be done but to set to work and cultivate that 
voice to the required degree of proficiency. But no idea can 
be more fallacious. I have found that, while some children 
have a natural aptitude to take the elementary sounds which 
go to form words, with others no amount of time, care, or 
skill seem to pruduce any satisfactory result. And, strange 
as it may seem to those who have had little experience in 
teaching this subject, the most difficult, sometimes, I may 
say, hopeless cases generally, are those of children who, 
having once heard and spoken, have been neglected since 
deafness has come on, and so have lost their speech. This 
seems a strong argument in favour of taking such children 
under instruction at an early age, before the speech they 
have naturally acquired is unnaturally lost. Having drawn 
the distinction between those who have some power of 
speech or hearing, or natural aptitude, or who, from some 
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other cause, have the ability to gain the elementary sounds 
distinctly and smoothly, and those who, on the other hand, 
seem to be naturally wanting in that ability, and whose 
imperfect articulation seems never capable, whatever pains 
may be taken, of being made to rise above a jargon of unin- 
telligible sounds, we may ask what shall we do with the 
latter class ? Shall we, after full proof being given of their 
incapacity to gain speech with any degree of intelligibility, 
continue a hopeless task, and so lead them on to that bitter 
disappointment that must be theirs when they find that the 
voices, upon which so much time has been uselessly spent, 
are, after all, only a source of disgust to their auditors, with- 
out being a help to themselves in passing through life ? 
For my own part, with every feeling of admiration for 
industry and energy, when displayed to overcome difficulties, 
I think such qualities are wasted when directed against 
impossibilities. That such cases are known to the German 
teachers is evidenced by the fact that at an important Con- 
ference of such teachers, some years ago, the erection of 
special divisions for the reception of children capable of 
instruction, but unable to learn articulation," was recom- 
mended. And it has been made a reproach to the German 
Institutions, too, by some, that they have not been too 
particular in excluding such cases from instruction alto- 
gether, and have, in picking and choosing their pupils, made 
the education they give them to depend more on the 
possession of voices than brains. We find, too, the Directors 
of the Clarke Institution, a school carried on under the 
German system, allowing, by implication, the existence of 
the class above-mentioned, for they say, in their last Report, 
for 1876, We do not claim that our system of instruction is 
of universal application to deaf-mutes, but we do claim that 
a large proportion can be taught speech and lip-reading." 

I now come to the second part of my task, in which I 
shall endeavour, briefly, to examine the results of the 
'German system of education where it has been long followed. 
I shall call your attention to the investigations conducted by 
experts. I think that on any special subject of inquiry the 
evidence of men with whose profession it is connected is 
allowed, and rightly so, to have far more weight than that of 
amateur enquirers, however intelligent. And I think such 
investigations must be all the more authoritative when 
they are carried on under that sense of responsibility which 
is given by the fact that they are called for by the interests 
not only of a particular department of work, but also of a 
department of State, 
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The first of these investigations to which I beg to call your 
attention is that made, about 30 years ago, at the desire of 
the Directors of the New York Institution, by the Rev. 
G. E. Day and Mr. Lewis Weld. I need not detain you 
with Mr. Day's instructions, which were full and precise. 
Mr. Day had been a teacher of the deaf and dumb, and had a 
good knowledge of the French and German languages. He 
visited about twenty of the principal Continental articulating 
schools, and embodied his conclusions in a Report. In 
speaking of the degree of intelligibility of the utterances of 
the pupils, he says, " A foreigner would find no difficulty in 
understanding the more common forms of expression, and a 
few simple questions and answers, as spoken by the largest 
part of the pupils." He adds, On the whole, the greater 
part of the sounds they make in attempting to speak it is 
altogether impossible to understand." In regard to the 
testimony which he was able to gain of the experience of 
others, he says, " The very general impression seems to 
prevail among intelligent Germans that the articulation of 
the educated deaf and dumb is unintelligible. . . . The 
more common testimony given by physicians, clergymen, 
and gentlemen in other professions is, * We cannot under- 
stand them.' " An eminent clergyman wrote, " What is 
truly valuable in the instruction of our deaf and dumb is 
the ability to read and write they acquire. Their ability to 
speak and read on the lips is trifling, and of very little 
value." In regard to lip-reading as an instrument of instruc- 
tion. Mr. Day summarizes thus : " About one-third of the 
most advanced class, with the aid of the signs employed by 
the teacher, and the frequent repetition made use of, appear 
to understand the most of what the instructor says ; another 
third appears to lose a considerable part ; while the re- 
mainder only seize the most common words, and are 
obviously, much of the time, at a loss as to what is going 
on." He adds, Those who occupy the last stages in the 
class are truly to be pitied. Unable, from the want of 
sufficient power of attention and mental activity, to unite the 
fleeting forms of the lips into intelligible words and sentences 
to the degree required, they lose a large part of instruction, 
and receive only crumbs and fragments."' 

The Report of Mr. Lewis Weld, the Principal of the 
American Asylum, who made a similar examination, was in 
agreement with that of Mr. Day. In one place he says, I 
scarcely met with an intelligent person of rank, even in 
Germany, who spoke of the articulation of the deaf and 
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dumb with approbation." Mr. Day, ten years later, made a 
second examination, under the same circumstances, and 
with the same results. 

In consequence of statements that had been made in 
various quarters, the Directors of the National Deaf-mute 
College, an institution directly under the management of the 
Congress of the United States, sent out its President, Dr. 
Gallaudet, on a tour of inspection and investigation, in 
1867. The Report of this talented gentleman is very 
valuable, and its recommendations have been very generally 
followed in America. While in Europe he visited 14 
countries, and inspected 44 institutions. Dr. Gallaudet con- 
siders, in detail, the results of instruction in each of the 
institutions he inspected, and gives full credit to them when 
favourable. Thus, in the notice of the Institution for Boys, 
at Brussels, we read, ** Much oral conversation was carried 
on in my presence, being participated in freely by myself. 
The semi-mute and semi-deaf spoke pleasantly, and read 
from the lips with but little hesitation. Several, also, who 
were born deaf, had well-modulated voices (taking into 
account their condition), and articulated so that I could 
often understand what they said. These read also from the 
lips with some facility. As a means, however, of certain, 
easy, and rapid communication between the teacher and his 
pupils, I feel compelled to say the articulation and lip-read- 
ing failed entirely.'* He also does full justice to the 
remarkable powers of the deaf gentleman, M. Edward 
Polano, who, a few years ago, attended several meetings in 
this country. 

Dr. Gallaudet then, from the opinions he gathered and 
from the results of his own observations, argues, ** That any 
system which assumes to rely upon articulation as the 
exclusive principle of instruction must fail to educate a 
large proportion of the great body of deaf-mutes." He 
further says, I would not, however, be understood as 
denying to the teachers representing this class of schools the 
merit of considerable success in the instruction of their 
pupils ... In schools of this class a large minority do 
certainly acquire a degree of speech and power of hp-reading 
that is of great value to them in their intercourse with the 
world. In exceptional cases, like that of young Polano, the 
success attained seems almost to amount to a miracle. But 
to argue from such an instance that all deaf-mutes can win 
equal success is no more reasonable than to infer, from the 
attainments of a Humboldt or a Webster, that all men have 
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the. power to rise to eminence as great as theirs, failure to 
do this being attributable entirely to outward circumstances." 

In considering to what proportion of deaf mutes articula- 
tion and lip-reading may be taught successfully, after weigh- 
ing, carefully, the opinions given by several eminent 
authorities,' he comes to the conclusion that from lo to 20 
per cent, of the deaf and dumb, "can acquire a sufficient 
fluency in articulation to converse readily with strangers," 
and that 40 to 60 per cent, may aspire to converse on 
common-place subjects with their teachers, family, and 
intimate friends." He sums up the result of his inquiries 
in the following words : " It is plainly evident from what is 
seen in the articulating schools of Europe, and from the 
candid opinion of the best instructors, that oral language 
cannot, in the fullest sense of the term, be mastered by a 
majority of deaf-mutes. Its proper position, therefore, in 
the system of instruction is not as a base or foundation. . . 
It should be regarded as an accomplisment attainable to a 
minority only. . Six years later, in 1873, Dr. Gallaudet went 
over much of the old ground, but met with nothing to 
modify the opinions he had previously formed and expressed. 

It may be mentioned that Dr. Ryerson, Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education for Ontario, in 1867, made a tour of 
inspection of the schools of Europe and the United States, 
with the view of determining the character of the instruction 
that should be given in the institution then contemplated, 
and since established, for the province of Ontario. In his 
opinion the institutions of Europe are ** far inferior to those 
of the United States," and he strongly prefers the method of 
instruction there followed to that of articulation, as he saw 
it practised in Germany. 

I think much value attaches to such investigations as the 
above, for these reasons — because they are professional, 
because they are official, and because the language in which 
they were made is our own. 

There are some professional gentlemen present to-day, 
who will, probably, be able to give us their own impressions 
of what they have seen abroad. If I mistake not, too, we 
may hear of such a thing as encouraging success during the 
process of education, and while, under the teacher's care, 
and- a great retrogression in after life. Miss Clarke en- 
deavoured to make some inquiries on this head, while she 
was in Europe, but the replies she obtained were conflicting, 
some saying that the after school articulation of the pupils 
improved ; others, that it deteriorated. 
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The result of Dr. Gallaudet's investigations convinced 
him that the exclusion of signing did not increase the power 
of articulation or lip-reading in the schools which were 
conducted under the Artificial system, but that some which 
followed the Combined system produced quite as much 
evidence of success in these subjects. He classes some 
of the institutions of Germany under the latter system, 
and although the fact of such institutions having so far 
modified the principle upon which they were founded as to 
admit of signs and the manual alphabet in their system 
of instruction, has been spoken of as a sign of their deteriora- 
tion, most persons will, I think, prefer to consider that the 
extended experience ol their administrators led them to adopt 
such a modification as they felt to be necessary to the success 
of their work. When such an authority as the late Moritz 
Hill can speak of the language of pantomime as a most 
efficacious means of assisting even pupils in the higher 
degrees of school training," we may well hesitate before we 
throw away a tried and effectual instrument in the training 
of a deaf child. 

Although I cannot say that my own observation of the 
results of the German system has been very extensive, I 
have yet met with very favourable results from the teaching 
of articulation and lip-reading, but in no case have I met 
with a person in whom the power of lip-reading, however 
successfully gained, could be said to be a complete substitute 
for audible speech. The whole sentence or some words 
have to be at times repeated, a strange word may have to be 
written or spelled orally, and even with this extra trouble 
there may still be an evident uncertainty as to the com- 
munication. It seems to me that this is at least as great a 
tax upon the good nature and forbearance of the person with 
whom the deaf person is in communication as it is to require 
him to spend half an hour to learn the manual alphabet, 
in using which there can be no doubt nor hesitation on the 
part, at least, of the deaf person. Then the speaker must 
be directly in front of the reader, in the light, and the atten- 
tion of the latter must be fully gained before the communi- 
cation can be made. None of the Hp-readers I have met 
with could be expected to understand any appreciable portion 
of an ordinary public discourse, such as a sermon or lecture, 
and how such an ability is possible to gain I cannot, with 
my present lights, conceive. I believe, however, that such 
a thing is not looked for, even in Germany, for there 
religious discourses are by, or accompanied by, signs. 
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Such observations as these do not apply to the gaining 
the abihty to speak. Some persons born deaf can make 
their utterances quite intelligible to every one. I hold that 
with so much power of speech and fair ability in lip-reading, 
supplemented by the power of reading rapid spelling on the 
fingers, the deaf person may pass through life with but little 
to remind the outer world of his deprivation. 

But one more remark. The German system has been 
in England a sufficient time to have produced some specimens 
of pupils who should now be following their several roads in 
life, examples of the advantages of the system. Can any of 
them be brought forward and shown in proof of the superi- 
ority of the training they have received ? Do they hold 
their own in society and justify in their habits and actions 
all that has been advanced in favour of the system ? Have 
they attained to the measure of knowledge, however limited, 
of those who have been taught in the old way? And, 
finally, have they been furnished with a faculty by which 
they may raise themselves still higher in the knowledge 
of 'things human and Divine? 

In conclusion, I look forward, earnestly, for such a 
blending of the favourable points of the rival systems as 
shall result in the largest measure of good to those for whom 
we labour. If such a fusion can be made — and there are 
some of our best men who think it can — then the efforts 
of all may be brought to converge in one common united 
course of action, and instead of opposing each other, and 
each one offering his own nostrum as the sole panacea for 
the evils we are all fighting against, we shall work harmoni- 
ously together in the direction of that perfection of method 
and practice which will result in the fullest alleviation 
possible of one of the most grievous of the deprivations 
with which it pleases Providence to visit mankind. 



The Rev. S. Smith, before proceeding with his paper, said, 
with regard to the intermarriages of deaf and dumb persons, they 
were at present making inquiries on the subject throughout the 
United Kingdom. His own experience was that it was quite 
an exception for deaf and dumb parents to have deaf and dumb 
children. He had known instances of deaf and dumb couples 
having nine hearing and speaking children. There were ex- 
ceptional cases, no doubt, but these generally occurred when the 
brothers or sisters of the parents were deaf and dumb. But in 
the case of cousins he had found nine out of eleven children deaf 
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and dumb. With respect to the intellectual proficiency attained 
under each system, he might remark that when the idea was 
started of the Deaf Mute College, at Washington, where higher 
education should be taught, the German teachers ridiculed the 
idea that it should be possible for deaf and dumb persons to 
attempt such studies as mathematics and philosophy. It was, 
also, proved that the pupils of oral schools, when they went out 
into life, fell back on the finger and sign language. He then 
proceeded with his paper, as follows : — 



At the present juncture in deaf-mute instruction, when 
opinions are so strongly expressed by the advocates of both 
the oral and manual systems, as to the superiority and 
efficacy of each for conveying ideas and constituting a 
medium of communication, I have taken upon myself the 
task of showing the advantages, and disadvantages, the 
merits and defects of both systems, and of endeavouring to 
prove that the best and most effective mode of teaching the 
deaf, and for communicating with them, is a combination of 
the two, but combined in a different way from that hitherto 
adopted, so far as I know. I know I am running counter to 
the opinions of many teachers in so doing, who affirm that a 
mixture spoils both. Yet I feel that I am entitled to take 
my own experience against all assertion, and as I am 
actually, as I believe, proving by experience, the superiority 
of this combination in instructing the young, and as I 
intend to show that for adults it is of the greatest advan- 
tage to be able to use both systems of communication, I feel 
that I am on firm ground, and I do not despair of convincing 
many here present of the reasonableness and correctness of 
my views. 

Having been trained on the manual system, under a 
professor of the art, who, perhaps, made the greatest mark 
in Hfc day in the literature he produced on the subject, and 
who believed that teaching articulation was a waste of time,* 

* The following are extracts from Dr. Baker's Address, at the second Oon- 
ference, held at Doncaster, in July, 1852. Under the head " Articnlation," he 
says, "You are, most of you, aware that my opinion is unfavoarahle to any 
large devotion of time to this ohject, except in cases where a natural aptness 
exists . . . We are all acquainted with deaf and uumh individuals, either 
personally or hy report, who have heen educated by the means of articulation. 
Can we say that the value of speech is to them, in any degree, eq^ual to the cost 
of its attainment ... I must, therefore, decide against givmg up the time 
now bestowed on the acquisition of language and useful knowledge by my pupils 
to devote it to the specious acquirement of articulation." 



THE COMBINED SYSTEM. 
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except in the case of those who lost their hearing after 
having learnt to speak, it will rightly be judged, that what- 
ever I may say in favour of the oral system is from convic- 
tion and not from education, and is, therefore, perhaps, more 
entitled to consideration from those who oppose that mode 
altogether. While, as a professor of gestural action, my 
estimate of its value should have weight with those pro- 
fessors and advocates of lip-reading, who are not adepts in 
the art, and, therefore, cannot fully judge of its effectiveness 
and necessity in communicating ideas. 

Before proceeding further, I desire to express my deep 
sense of the weight which attaches to the testimony of Mr. 
Ackers, who, actuated by the purest motives, with utter 
freedom from prejudice, and with his own child's welfare 
depending on the result, made the most searching investi- 
gation in Europe and America as to the merits of both 
systems, and decided most emphatically in favour of the 
oral. To my mind, however, the great defect in his 
estimate is, that he has not sufficiently taken into considera- 
tion the requirements of the adult portion of the objects 
of our solicitude, and this I shall endeavour to show more 
particularly in the course of this paper. 

The same remarks are applicable to Miss Hull, who has 
publicly avowed a recantation of her errors,'' renouncing 
a combined system which she formerly followed with great 
success in teaching the young, and now adopting exclusively 
the oral one. 

To commence, then, with the arguments in favour of the 
oral system. The first is, that it is the common mode 
of communication with the world, that with acquired arti- 
culation, more or less perfect, and proficiency in reading 
from the lips, the deaf (no longer dumb) can converse with 
any one, no special means are needed, and thus their isola- 
tion is reduced to a minimum, if not altogether removed. 
This argument has great weight with the public, and I f#lly 
admit its great importance, and consequently, I would urge 
with all sincerity and earnestness, that articulation and lip- 
reading should be acquired to the utmost extent compatible 
with other interests hereafter to be named. 

The next argument in favour of articulation is, that it is a 
most healthy exercise for the lungs. This is most probably 
true, and is therefore of great importance. I can bear 
witness that the great majority of deaf-mutes whose death- 
beds I have attended during the last twenty two years, have 
died of consumption, and though a large number of 
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" speaking " persons fall victims to this fell disease, yet, as 
it is the opinion of the medical profession that this greater 
exercise of the lungs would, to some extent at least, diminish 
the tendency to the disease of this organ in the deaf, by all 
means permit the oral system to have the benefit of this 
testimony in its favour. 

Another reason alleged in its support is, that under this 
system, the learners are made at once to think in words, 
using them in their proper order and collocation as sanctioned 
by usage, and not in the inverted order which is a character- 
istic of the sign language. I shall have a reply to this 
further on. 

The foregoing are the advantages of the oral system, and 
are most worthy of acquisition. Now for the rfw-advantages, 
and these all tell in favour of the manual and gestural mode 
of instruction and communication. 

It cannot be denied that one rfzs-advantage of lip-reading 
is its indefiniteness. Its expression cannot be asserted to be 
distinct and unmistakeable ; for instance, there can hardly be 
any recognisable distinction in the formation of the words 
how, now, and cow, except what may be guessed from the 
context. There must, therefore, be great uncertainty in that 
mode of expression, and specially in the apprehension of new 
and unfamiliar words; whereas, by means of the manual 
alphabet " every disposition of the fingers is distinct and 
undoubted. The drawback in connection with dactylology 
is that it is not universally known, but in both cases, where 
the communication could not be understood, recourse must 
be had to writing ; they are therefore equal in that respect. 

Another rf/s-advantage of the oral system is that speech is 
unnatural to the deaf. Dr. Harvey P. Peet, one of the 
most distinguished and experienced instructors of the deaf 
and dumb, one who had examined this question thoroughly, 
held that " speech — the use of articulate words — is natural 
only when acquired through the ear. To the deaf and 
dumb, by the deprivation of hearing shut off from it 
inexorably, it is positively unnatural. Their only true 
language is that which they can instinctively create, the one 
outlet left through which their imprisoned spirits can break 
forth — that of gesture. Whatever theory may be embraced 
by their instructors, whatever restrictions imposed upon the 
use of signs, these will still be their vernacular. . . . Words, 
even to the most proficient, are comparatively cold and dead. 
Signs alone are for them warm, eloquent, awakening, instinct 
with living thought and feeling. . . . The question of how 
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the calamity of deafness can be alleviated resolves itself 
into a compliance with the will of Providence. Reason would 
decide a priori and experience abundantly confirms the 
decision that their own language of gestures, their sole 
natural language cultivated and improved, is, to the deaf, 
the best means of tbe full and rapid development of their 
faculties. The unfolding of the mental and moral powers 
of a deaf child thereby is as rapid, easy and delightful as 
that of a hearing child by speech. If we wait until a know- 
ledge of words has been acquired, precious opportunities are 
lost, perhaps for ever." * This opinion may not receive much 
consideration from those wedded indissolubly to the oral 
method, but it is of the utmost importance in instructing 
the deaf to adopt the method which nature suggests. 

Another eminent authority. Mgr. de Haerne, who' does us 
the honour to take part in this Conference, while zealously 
advocating articulation and lip-reading, says, **The sup- 
pression of signs in the conversations held between the deaf 
and dumb is a proceeding contrary to nature and most 
inhuman. It obliges the pupils to have recourse to deceit, 
and to break constantly the rules of the school ; it spoils the 
character, and rears up hypocrites .... To wish to banish 
it completely from the establishments of the deaf and dumb, 
as is attempted in some institutions, especially in Germany, 
is to deprive the pupils of a means of communication given 
them by nature, it is to narrow the circle of their intellectual 
activity and aesthetic feeling, consequently placing a barrier 
to the complete development of their faculties." t 

Perhaps the exclusive oralists will be more influenced by 
the opinion of Herr Kruse, himself a semi-mute and a 
teacher of the German System at Schleswig for more than 
fifty years, and the author of several remarkable works on 
this mode of teaching. While maintaining the importance 
of articulation and lip-reading, he says, **The language of 
signs is the real element of the deaf-mute, it is his very life, 
his health, the secret of his activity, the expression of his 
soul .... this language is his intellectual native land, and 
he rcirely deserts it without intellectually losing himself in 
the clouds. Tie his hands and arms and he will still gesti- 
culate in his mind, or with the aid of his feet ** The 

* Summary of Dr. H. P. Peet's Recorded Researches and Opinions by 
H. W. Syle, M.A. 

t The Natural Language of Signs. American Annals, April 1875. 
American Annals, January 1876 
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Germans must abandon their exaggerated, narrow-minded, 
and unreasonable fear that the sign-language will endanger 
the real interests of articulation. Each side must be con- 
vinced by the combination of these two factors of instruction, 
provided they are placed in the right relation to each other, 
a single rational system of teaching may be developed. . . . 
Certainly none of us can deny that our own method (the 
German) lacks power in just the degree in which we reject 

the other factor of instruction— the sign language 

The German school . . . would not have been guilty of 
pressing its theory to such an excessive degree, which alone 
has been enough to bring it into discredit, if it had had a 
fuller and juster appreciation of the advantages offered by 
the sign language. ... It would be doing violence to 
nature if the intervention of signs were nowhere allowed ; 
it would be demanding an impossibility of the pupil if he 
were required to speak upon the basis of articulation only, 
it would be prescribing to nature^ laws of development 
which she would not obey .... Language, like thought, 
can be made living, active, and fruitful only through the 
living breath of the native language. If the education of the 
deaf and dumb is to develop them for knowledge and power, 
not mechanically and narrowly, but intellectually and broadly, 
there can be no other way of breaking the path of instruction in 
language than through the sign-language,'' This is most valu- 
able evidence in favour of my argument. 

The following testimony ought to convince all advocates 
of the German system of the importance of the sign language, 
being that of the late Moritz Hill, of Weissenfels, one of 
the most renowned German teachers. He says, I acknow- 
ledge, in this language of natural signs, the element in 
which the life of the deaf-mute begins to germinate and 
grow ; the only means whereby he, on his admission to the 
school, may express his thoughts, feelings, and wishes. . . . 
At first the only and consequently indispensable means of 
comprehension between teachej and pupil. .... A most 
efficacious means of assisting even pupils in the higher 
degrees of school-training, giving light, warmth, animation 
to spoken language, which, for some time after its introduc- 
tion, continues dull and insipid."* 

Surely after this no advocate of the German system can 
denounce and discard the language of natural signs for con- 
veying ideas to their pupils. Those who do, without question 



* Vol. XX., No. 4, Am. An., Oct. 75, 231-5. 
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cripple and hamper themselves most seriously in imparting 
instruction, and retard most materially the progress of their 
pupils. 

This brings me to another tiw-advantage of the exclusively 
oral system, viz., the very slow progress made under it. 
This is acknowledged by its supporters, but they affirm that 
after the first two or three years, the advance is greatly 
accelerated, even beyond that under the manual system. 
That assertion has not been proved to my satisfaction, and 
further, it seems most improbable, for though the tortoise 
out-stripped the hare in the fable, it was because the hare 
lay down and slept, whereas our pupils, having gained a 
considerable start during the first part of their term of 
instruction, and not lying down to sleep, but continuing a 
steady progress throughout, on a system much more n.itural 
and effective for conveying instruction, it seems to me 
much more probable that they will maintain the advance to 
the end. 

For under the oral system, pure and simple, a long time 
must be spent in mastering the simple elementary and com- 
bined sounds, and learning the names of a few familiar 
objects, whereas, under the gestural system, in a few months 
hundreds of names of objects are learnt, with the singular 
and plural forms, a number of adjectives, with probably some 
tenses of the verbs to have V and to be," besides ideas 
and information on a variety of other matters, which they 
have obtained by means of their natural means of expression, 
although, as yet, they are unable to put these ideas into 
words, which information they would not have gained had 
they been confined to the use of spoken words only. 

A few remarks, now, on what is called the inverted order 
of the sign language. All who are acquainted with the deaf 
and dumb know how much the imperfectly educated put the 
cart before the horse in their expressions, because they think 
in that language which has a different collocation from 
ordinary English. But all who know anything of languages 
know that there is a great difference of collocation, i.e., words 
follovv^ each other in a different order in different languages, 
and are yet quite correct according to the genius of each. 
When, therefore, we translate English into Latin, or any other 
ancient or modern language, our aim and object must be 
to express our vernacular in that other language, not accord- 
to the English order, but according to its own collocation. 
So with the deaf and dumb, the sign language is their 
yernsigular, they must learn to translate that into the 
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established order of the language of the country in which 
they live. 

And with respect to the deaf-mute thinking in words even 
when taught articulation, Kruse himself says, " This is a 
very vague, untenable, and unfortunate assertion, which it 
would be difficult to prove either a priori or a posteriori, . . . 
It hardly can stand before the tribunal of psychological 

science What teacher of the deaf and dumb would 

undertake to prove .... that his pupil, from the moment 
that he learns to express his thoughts in spoken words, also 
thinks in words apart from gestures ? Such a wonderful 
being as this I have not yet seen ; such a prodigy I should 
certainly like to see.'* 

It must never be forgotten that the sign-language is but a 
means to an end, the scaffolding by which the building is 
erected, it is but the means of conveying ideas, those ideas 
to be clothed as soon as possible in words, and those words 
to be expressed in their proper order, which is as effective as 
oral speaking. The sign language ought to be kept in this 
subordinate position always; it is the abuse of it wherein lies 
the evil, where a lax system prevails, and the pupils are 
allowed to express themselves in signs instead of words in 
their proper order, either viva voce^ manually, or in writing. 

This brings me to dactytology, 'or the manual alphabet, 
and those teachers of the German system who advocate 
natural signs, are all utterly opposed to this, affirming that 
it is not only superfluous, but absolutely injurious, because 
its use deprives the pupil of the necessary practice in speak- 
ing and reading from the lips,'* in other words ** that both 
cannot be done well." I hold a different opinion, and venture 
to maintain that the double means of expressioi*— dactylology 
and articulation — are positively beneficial to the pupil, 
making a double impression on the memory ; also, when the 
manual alphabet is properly subordinated, it will not unduly 
prevent the necessary practice in lip-reading. Besides, when 
the pupil cannot catch the word from the lips, which must 
often occur in uttering new and unfamiliar words, what is 
to be done ? I suppose it would be said that they must be 
presented to the eye in writing, but in the name of common 
sense, why not on the fingers ? I cannot for the life of me 
see any psychological reason why it would do him any more 
harm to read it from the fingers than from a blackboard. 
Besides, the fingers are so handy, a word spelt phonetically 
on the fingers, I find a wonderfully ready help in aiding 
the pupiFs pronunciation. I have been told that pupils 
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will not take the trouble to look at the lips of the teacher, 
which is the more difficult mode, when they have been per- 
mitted to know that there is a much more distinct and easy 
means of communication on the fingers. I think that is a 
weak argument. Surely there is discipline, and if they 
show any divsinclination, then let them quietly be made to do 
it. With respect to the assertion that both cannot be done 
well, I think it is just as valid an argument to say, that 
people generally cannot learn two languages at the same 
time, whereas we know half a dozen may be acquired or even 
a couple of dozen by a few Elihu Burritts. There is on 
record the case of a child, who, before he was three years 
old, could speak three different languages : French, German, 
and English. French with his father, who was a Frenchman, 
German with his mother, who was a German, and English 
with the servants of the house and with his neighbours. 
None of these languages interfered with or were confused 
with the others." 

Seeing, then, that I would combine the two systems, I 
now proceed to state in what way the combination should 
be made. 

First, the pupils must have ideas, and, as we have seen 
from German teachers themselves, these ideas can be most 
effectually conveyed by • means of the sign language, the 
natural descriptive signs of objects, dehneating their form, 
action, or some prominent feature which distinguishes them. 
This at once interests the pupils, and they take pleasure in 
acquiring ideas in this way. It is then very easy to give 
them the names of these objects, letter by letter on the 
fingers, and teach them to write them on their slates. 
I should alsg^ begin from the first to teach them to pro- 
nounce the simple elementary sounds, gradually proceed- 
ing to their combinations in every variety. I would test 
every pupil's ability to learn articulation, and give all the 
opportunity of doing so, who promised a fair amount of 
success. Those who had not the mental capacity for this, I 
should confine to the finger and sign language only. In 
teaching combinations of sounds, I should make them learn 
to pronounce the names of the objects they had learnt on 
the fingers, and repeating them in both forms, would impress 
them on their memory. I should also practice them in 
reading from'^my lips these same words. Dactylology is of 
great use in teaching them correct spelling. 

On some occasions I should myself use the sign language 
freely in explaining the meaning of words, and also give 
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pantomimical representations of events and moral instruction, 
but I should require the pupils to express themselves to me 
viva voce, on the fingers and by writing. On other occasions 
I should require them to take their lessons from my lips, 
using signs, the fingers and writing only as aids when they 
failed to apprehend the labial expression. As they became 
more and more proficient in articulation and lip-reading, I 
would confine myself and them more and more to that means 
of communication, till probably during the last two or' three 
years, that might be almost the sole method used. 

During that time they would have, I feel certain, sufficient 
practice to become proficient in both, and they would go 
forth into the world with all the advantages of the oral 
system for communicating with mankind generally, and with 
all the advantages of the finger and sign system for com- 
municating with each other, and for giving and receiving 
public instruction, religious and secular. 

It is for this latter purpose that I lay such stress on the 
necessity for maintaining the finger and sign language ; it is 
for the requirements of adult life that it is indispensably 
necessary to have a distinct and effective mode of com- 
munication. 

Let us see what are the requirements of the adult deaf 
community. No Christian will deny to them public religious 
instruction, which is, as I can testify, their greatest comfort 
under their affliction, and no one who honestly states the 
extent of their capability for lip-reading will maintain that 
they can read from the lips a sermon delivered in the 
ordinary way. Labial motion is at the best but very small 
print, and the sermons being delivered in language utterly 
beyond the limited attainments of those deprived of hearing, 
with too great rapidity of utterance, renders religious instruc- 
tion by this means impossible. 

The only effective means of publicly addressing the deaf is 
by the finger and sign language, which is as distinct and 
clear to their eye as spoken language is to our ear, and 
perfectly distinguishable at a considerable distance. I know 
some argue that this gestural preaching is not a necessity, 
as better sermons can be got from books than from the 
pulpit, but, I reply, first, that the living preacher is an 
institution of God, and that every person ought to be 
preached to in the language which conduces mdst to his 
edification. Second, that the language of books is beyond 
the great majority of the deaf. If all the objects of our 
solicitude were the children of pious parents, and constantly 
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surrounded by Christian influences, their spiritual interests 
would be effectually promoted without these special services, 
or if, after leaving school, all the deaf were scattered one by 
one in different villages, then this public religious instruction 
would be impracticable. But when we find large numbers 
of them in the great centres of population (many of them 
with very immoral surroundings) who, having made each 
other's acquaintance at school, and having the natural 
gregarious instinct, will associate in after life, then I assert, 
most emphatically, that it is absolutely necessary that a 
strong moral and spiritual influence ought to be brought to 
bear upon them by religious instruction, and this cannot be 
conveyed to them effectually except by means of the finger 
and sign language. A most telling fact in support of my 
statement is, that the adult Germans educated on the oral 
system in their own country are complaining of the want of 
an effective means of communication between themselves. 
It is without doubt a most unnatural and imperfect proceed- 
ing for two deaf persons to converse by labial motion only, so 
that they are thrown back on their natural languge of signs ; 
and this not having been cultivated in their case, their means 
of communication is very defective. In the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Dresden Congress, in August, 1875, it is 
stated that, **the most characteristic feature of the proceed- 
ings was the same disposition we have noted in previous 
* congresses ' to complain of the system of instruction 
followed in Germany. . . . Where instruction is given 
from beginning to end without signs, the work of education 
is only half completed. . . . Comparing the present 
with the past, I find the earlier time much better, because 
the method then combined the sign-language and articula- 
tion."* Here, in London, by means of the finger and sign 
language, the most intelligent of the deaf and dumb are able 
to address their less-educated brethren, so as to be perfectly 
understood ; they conduct spirited debates on politics and 
any other interesting subject with great interest .and effect, 
which would be utterly impossible if they were confined to 
labial expression. 

Briefly, then, to sum up the case at issue. While 
admitting most sincerely the great advantages of articula- 
tion and lip-reading, and approving most heartily of 
the means taken to secure the utmost proficiency in this 
method of communication for ordinary conversational pur- 
poses, I do at the same tiine most strongly maintain the 
absolute necessity for the maintenance of dactylology and 



* Annals, April, 1873, p. 133, 
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pantomime as most important aids in the instruction of 
children and indispensable for the public secular and religious 
instruction of adults. Having been led by God's Providence 
by an impulse which was irresistible, to become a minister 
of the Gospel to these His afflicted children, and knowing 
from long experience the effectiveness of the finger and sign 
language, both for their instruction and consolation, I feel 
that I should be a traitor to the sacred cause committed to 
me, if I did not use the utmost influence in my power to 
maintain this wonderful and effective niode of communica- 
tion. Nevertheless, with a full trust in the Providence of 
God, which ordereth all things, both in heaven and earth, 
that the spiritual interests of the deaf will not be overlooked, 
I would say, ** Magna est Veritas,'* let it prevail. 



Miss Hull then read a paper on the Combined System, as 
follows : — 



MY EXPERIENCE AND THE COMBINED 



Gentlemen, — 

In detailing before you my experience in educating the 
deaf, I do so under a deep sense of the much longer and 
more arduous study that many here have given to the sub- 
ject. But since even a straw may be of service in detecting 
the course of a current, I trust the remarks I intend to 
make may be of some value in directing consideration to the 
German System, which that experience has led me to adopt ; 
not hastily or capriciously, but by whole-hearted conviction, 
as I hope to prove. 

I began my work in the year 1863, without prejudice for 
any system, for I knew absolutely nothing of how others 
taught. All I knew of the deaf was gathered from a short 
account of Laura Bridgman, and James Mitchell, in 
Chambers's Magazine, 

My first pupil was almost blind, as well as deaf. A few 
words, chiefly nouns, learned before fever had left her what 
she was, secured articulation. To this I gave my first 
attention. As I knew nothing of phonetics, I had no small 
trouble to find how to teach her to pronounce new sounds. 
A week or more was often passed in gaining one fresh word. 
The meaning I explained by pictures, action, or analogy. — I 
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knew nothing of signs. In speaking to my pupil, I used the 
two-handed alphabet, but she always spoke with her voice. 
Being successful in my efforts with this child, others were 
placed under my care, and I continued the same plan, only 
substituting finger-talking for articulate speech, in the case 
of pupils born deaf, for I then supposed they were denied 
the power of utterance ; wherever there had once been 
speech, I retained and increased it. 

As my intercourse with other teachers of the deaf ex- 
tended, I obtained books, and was told of the signs used in 
institutions. I then began to use such signs in explaining 
words, though I dropped them when the spelled form was 
known. 

Looking back I date a decline in my success in teaching 
language, from the time of the introduction of those signs. 
With the signs " deaf mutisms " in composition, made their 
appearance, errors which had been unknown before. I am 
the more persuaded that these " deaf mutisms " were due to 
the signs, because looking now at the question, from the 
opposite point of view, I mark a steady increase of success 
in language, and a disappearance of " deaf mutisms,'* step 
by step, as I have laid aside signs. I am certain signs will 
always injure language, and spoken language is as natural to 
the deaf as to ourselves. 

A short time elapsed before I learned that the deaf-born 
could be taught to speak ; having learned that, I never rested 
till all my pupils spoke audibly. 

It may be asked why I did not try the German System, 
then so lately introduced into this country. I will only say 
that my full purpose and wish was to have done so. But on 
my desiring to do so I found it impossible to learn it in this 
country except under such conditions as I was unable to 
accept. I, therefore, declined to enter into the undertaking, 
and looked out for another method of gaining my point. I 
had a copy of Mr. Melville Bell's Visible Speech Alpha- 
betics," and study of that soon convinced me it was what 
I sought : a description of how the speech sounds were 
formed, more precise and accurate than that taught on the 
old EngHsh plan, according to Wallis and Braidwood. I 
had obtained a knowledge of the latter through a master, 
but had found it far too imperfect for what I wished. At 
once I requested Mr. Melville Bell and his son, Mr. Graham 
Bell, to apply the system of Visible Speech in my school, 
and very shortly after voice was obtained from all my pupils. 

I need not enter into how the success thus attained led to 
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the introduction of the system into the United States, as a 
means of teaching the deaf, nor to how it has there gained a 
wide reputation ; but I shall have to tell later why I laid it 
aside. 

Mr. Melville Bell strongly disbelieved in lip-reading, and 
in the newly-started German School in London I saw nothing 
to convince me that it was superior to finger-talking ; indeed, . 
it seemed to me more tedious, and to require greater exertion 
on the part of both pupil and teacher. Still I was doubtful 
and anxious. I taught lip-reading as an accomplishment, 
and carefully abstained from teaching the finger alphabet to 
fresh pupils, using writing instead." 

Visitors from America, and supporters of the German 
School came, and blamed my slowness to adopt lip-reading, 
but none of them could answer my doubts or convince me 
that that was the better plan. At last, Miss Rogers, of the 
Clarke Institution, Massachusetts, came, and gave me fresh 
hope. She told me facts of her own knowledge and obser- 
vation, and her faith kindled mine. It was not long before 
I went to America to see for myself ; and from that time I 
have steadily approached nearer and nearer to what I feel is 
in every respect the system I sought — the one that will give 
the deaf the fullest power of communion with others, and at 
the same time do so in a manner far more easy and agree- 
able in society than either finger-talking or signs. 

But I have to prove how 1 gained my present convictions ; 
in doing so I hope to meet some arguments that are now 
advanced in favour of the Combined System. 

Strictly speaking, I did not follow the Combined System, 
but my plans so nearly approached it, and were so much of 
the same nature, that I do not think I err in supposing that 
where the one failed the other is likely to do so too. Ex- 
perience soon showed me that by making my pupils depend 
on finger-talking, I had thrown a difficulty in their way to 
intercourse with hearing persons, so few being able or willing 
to use this means of communication with the deaf ; and then 
their voices were so harsh and unnatural that many on that 
account shrank from their society. Association with others 
who were deaf being by no means desirable, this discovery 
pointed to the necessity of putting away the manual 
alphabet, and improving the tone of the voice. 

The' belief that the voice of the deaf must be harsh and 
unnatural is one of the greatest barriers we have to throw 
down in arguing for the German System. 

Many EngHsh people have known or heard of deaf persons 
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educated under the method introduced by Wallis and Braid- 
wood, whose voices are most harsh and disagreeable, and 
erroneously supposing this to be the same as the German 
System, they blame the German for a failure, which is in 
truth the natural result of a Combined System. As I origi- 
nally taught them, my pupils were examples of this. Those 
who heard them speak then condemned their voices as dis- 
tressing ; taught now by the German System the same people 
say that they are not unpleasant, and are easy to be under- 
stood. This I attribute to the constant use of the voice. 

So long as I taught articulation only as an accomplish- 
ment, writing or finger-talking being the more frequent 
means of converse, my pupils only used their voices when 
addressing me, and in certain of their studies, consequently 
the greater part of the day the vocal organs were lying idle. 

Now we know that when from disease, or disuse, any 
organ has ceased to have its full natural play, the only way 
to restore vitality is constant persistent exercise of that 
organ. Deaf children being ignorantly stopped from utter- 
ing sounds, because those about them cannot understand 
what they try to say, their vocal organs are necessarily in 
this condition of inaction and consequent waste of power. 
What they need is constant use ; and if they get this their 
voices will soon become, if not quite natural, at least not 
disagreeable. 

A Combined System, then, in depriving the pupil of this 
required practice, injures the tone of the voice, and as the 
deaf are only too ready to think themselves the objects of 
detractive remarks, persons so taught will soon find out that 
their speech is peculiaV, and be driven to use their voices 
less, to depend on silent methods more, and to prefer the 
society of the deaf. 

Another drawback to the use of the Combined System is, 
that in treating articulation as a" separate study much time 
is lost to gain an end which we have shown will be so futile 
after all, and this waste of time is greater than at first 
appears. It is not only that such a number of minutes are 
absolutely deducted from the school time ; but that those 
minutes are not turned to the best account, even for the 
subject to which they are devoted. 

A child, taught by the German System, constantly using 
his voice, and constantly noticing the mouths of others, 
acquires, unconsciously, many sounds that, in study hours, 
had been difficulties ; this is not the case with one taught 
on the Combined System. The study hour over, all thought 
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and use of sound is set aside, the eye glancing constantly at 
the hand, never looks up to the mouth, both mind and 
organs, so far as vocal speech is concerned, remain passive, 
till the next lesson comes round, when the old ground has 
to be gone over, with ever-increasing tediousness to both 
teacher and pupil. 

It may be suggested that a Combined System is possible, 
in which some lip-reading might be used, and the above 
drawback be lessened. 

In theory this sounds promising, but practice would soon 
prove it improbable. Neither articulation nor lip-reading, 
taught as separate studies, will ever come easily and 
naturally to the pupil. There will ever be an amount of 
constraint in the use of them ; and when the teacher finds 
that these methods are slower and more irksome than the 
finger alphabet, signs, or writing, he will gradually employ 
the slower method less and less ; the argument will be, 
" After all, our great object is to convey knowledge, and it 
cannot be wrong to give the preference to that method which 
is the readiest and most certain." It was thus in my 
experience, and I have no doubt it would be so with all. 

It was this question of conveying the largest amount of 
knowledge that held me back so long from lip-reading, and 
it is this which still holds back many English teachers. 
How did I get over it ? Simply by going to see for myself 
what lip-reading could do in the advanced classes of a 
German System School. I could not go to Germany, and 
the foreign language made the proof there less strong ; so I 
went to America ; and there, in the Northampton Institution, 
conducted by my friend. Miss Rogers, I saw and heard her 
pupils, constantly conversing aloud with each other and 
their teachers, at meals, in their studies, on the playground, 
in their social gatherings. I was freely admitted to all, and 
I saw that lip-reading was to them what hearing is to us. 
When I saw a room, full of pupils, questioned on religious 
subjects, just as we should question an ordinary Sunday 
class, and answers came back from every quarter, when this, 
again, was concluded by a prayer, composed on the instant, 
and audibly followed by all present, I ftlt that, for me, finger 
talking must cease, that lip-reading was the means I had 
sought so long. 

Experience has since confirmed this conclusion. Not only 
have I found lip-reading as rapid and certain as finger- 
talking, I have found it much more so. In using the fingers 
we are apt to shorten the sentence, or at least to clip it of 
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those exclamations and poetic idioms that make the life of 
language. This is a great loss to the pupil, for it puts into 
his hands a poorer language than he finds in books, and 
when signs are added and still farther mutilate and distort 
the language, books, such as hearing children of like age 
delight in, become too often absolutely sealed writings. We 
must remember that our great object is to give our pupils 
language, for this is the parent and offspring of thought, the 
only channel by which mind can meet mind freely and pro- 
fitably. Everything that tends to increase .language widens 
this channel. Lip-reading is no doubt the best means to 
this end. In talking naturally to our pupils, we employ 
every-day language — idioms, exclamations, metaphors, — they 
learn to think in language, as we think ; moreover, they are 
constantly picking up forms of expression without absolute 
teaching ; and the trained eye of a lip-reader is indeed to 
him in the place of a hearing ear. 

With regard to economy of time, though at first sight the 
German System seems slower than the Combined, a fuller 
acquaintance in practice proves the contrary. 

In the first two years of study, I now find my pupils 
apparently behind those I taught by the finger alphabet ; 
but in the third and fourth year, they take their stand where 
my former pupils were in the fifth and sixth year ; and they 
have, at the same time, a freedom in associating with their 
family and friends, such as the others never attained. The 
fact is, in the early stages, the German is slower, because 
we move cautiously, and no imperfect steps are allowed; 
but the result of this is that, after a certain point, a rapid 
advance begins, and as there are no stumbling blocks in the 
way, there is no check to the speed. 

It is not thus with a Combined System. In the desire to 
introduce the pupil to a wide field of knowledge, language 
itself is overlooked, and allowed to fall into the back ground. 
Many a lad who can tell of events in Roman or Grecian 
history, is yet ignorant of what is taking place in his own 
day, because he cannot comprehend the language of our 
daily journals. Surely it would be better to attempt less, 
and to teach what we do teach thoroughly. Once in posses- 
sion of language, all literature is open to the deaf, and in- 
crease of knowledge will not end with their school days, as 
is now too often the case. 

It was the discovery that the use of the Visible Speech 
Character held my pupils back from a ready power of 
lip-reading that made me give it up. So long as my 
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pupils thought in Visible Speech Symbols, and spelled in 
the ordinary way, there was a process of translation going 
on, and we all know that to speak a language we 
must think in it, not translate from another. For this 
reason I avoid teaching my pupils the symbols, though 
I still consider a knowledge of them of great value to 
teachers. I have found them, also, of important service 
in correcting defects of speech, with pupils suffering from 
cleft palate, or other impediments not the result of deafness, 
and when lip-reading was once attained, I have no doubt 
they might be of use in the same way in perfecting the 
pronounciation of difficult sounds with the deaf. 

Such are the reasons that led me to adopt the German 
System. I have but one proof more to offer, of how heartily 
I believe in it, and that is to express to you my intention of 
availing myself of the College so shortly to be opened among 
us, that I may there gain a full knowledge of the perfectly 
developed German methods I have so long desired. 

It only remains for me to thank you all for your kind 
attention. 



At the conclusion of Miss Hull's paper, 

Mr. Ackers proposed, That the cordial thanks of this 
Conference be given to Hugh Birley, Esq., M.P., for presiding.*' 
In moving this Resolution Mr. Ackers adverted to the eminent 
services rendered to the cause of education by Mr. Birley, and 
other members of his family, and congratulated the Conference 
on having secured such a President, at a time when Members of 
Parliament had so little time to give to other work. 

Mr. Hopper seconded, and regretted that the Conference was 
not to have the admirable presidency of the Chairman any 
longer. 

In response, the Chairman expressed his regret that he could 
not stop, and said he hoped that the result of the Conference 
would prove, as he believed it would, a great stimulus in the 
education of the deaf mutes, and placing them, in after-life, in 
situations to their improvement, both moral and spiritual. 

The Conference then adjourned. 

On re-assembling, a discussion took place. Mr. Buxton 
presiding. 
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DISCUSSION. 



Mr. Hopper said his experience coincided with that of Mr. 
Isaac L. Peet, the principal of the New York Institution, who 
having visited, at home and abroad, many Institutions in which 
articulation was the basis of instruction, says " I have seen in 
this country many persons who have received their education in 
such institutions. While subjecting them to this test reading, I 
have found that when I followed the text with my eye it was 
almost always easy to recognise the correspondence of the spoken 
with the printed words. In many cases, however, when I did not 
see the text nor glance over it so as to discover its tenour, I could 
hardly catch a single word." He noticed with satisfaction gentle- 
men, acquainted with the finger alphabet and gestural language, 
communicating by these means what was passing at the Confer- 
ence to the deaf mutes present, and he would like to see one of 
those who teach on the oral system giving to those taught in 
their schools some knowledge of the proceedingis by the move- 
ment of the lips, but this he believed had not been attempted 
here. He had visited some of the oral system schools on the 
Continent. One Institution, objecting to what the school in 
Fitzroy- square calls the herding of the deaf and dumb in 
Asylums and Institutions, placed its pupils out as boarders in 
families, so that they should not be able to form a language of 
signs, but be compelled to use articulation and lip-reading out of 
school. The advanced pupils of that school, however, appeared 
to be greatly inferior to our own, those taught on the French 
system, both in their knowledge of things and words. He con- 
sidered it a weak point in the Oral System that it kept under the 
development of the pupil's intelligence, a thing essential to the 
System, as he learned from the lecture delivered by Mr. Ackers 
before the Gloucester Literary and Scientific Society. At another 
school, in the heart of Germany, conducted upon the plan of 
boarding the pupils in the house, the system was carried on 
under most favourable circumstances, the proportion of teachers 
to pupils being unusually large. The most advanced pupil, an 
intelligent boy, who had been ten years under instruction, readily 
answered questions which he read on the master's lips, but failed 
to read a sentence pronounced by him (Mr. Hopper), and also 
failed to read it on the master's lips until it had been repeated 
several times. He then considered it hopeless to expect the deaf 
and dumb, or the deaf, not dumb, to be able to converse orally 
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with one another, or even with hearing and speaking persons. 
He also came to the conclusion that the development of the chil- 
dren's intelligence must be greatly hindered by their being deprived 
of their readiest means of interchanging ideas amongst them- 
selves and with their teachers, namely, of their gestural language. 
At another school, the teacher being absent, on account of illness, 
he was told by the teacher of a school for hearing and speaking 
children, carried on in the same building, that the oral system 
failed, as the pupils could not make themselves understood when 
speaking to people out of the school. At a school, in Switzerland, 
which he visited about 12 years ago, he saw the oral system 
pursued with, in his estimation, greater success than he had 
witnessed in any other school. Some of the children readily 
executed directions given to them orally by the teacher. He 
was, however, pained to witness the efforts required to make the 
pupils catch what their teachers said, and their numerous failures. 
And Mr. Weld, the former principal of the American Asylum, at 
Hartford, at page 118 of his Report, says, Mr. Hill .... in- 
formed me that he found his employment extremely exhausting 
.... and that his general health was suffering much from this 
cause." Mr. Ackers says, in the lecture delivered at -Gloucester, 
** If their knowledge exceed their power of expressing it they 
will be disheartened, and seldom, if ever, improve in after years.'* 
Mr. Kinsey holds the same opinion and thinks it unwise to allow 
their knowledge to get in advance of their power of expressing it, 
while, on both the Silent and Combined Systems, we are glad to 
impart knowledge as quickly as possible. In fact there must be 
some knowledge of things before we can teach words. The name 
of Mr. Ackers deserves to be honoured by every true friend of 
the deaf and dumb. He has taken infinite pains to make himself 
acquainted with the details of the various systems, and he has 
given to the world the result of his disinterested labours. Still, 
I think he is mistaken on some points, having allowed his 
enthusiasm to carry him away. He says, It takes a person 
years to become a thoroughly good teacher of signs, i.e. to be a 
skilled teacher in a French System school. On the other hand, 
father, mother, sister, any one can teach a child on the German 
System ; for there is no foreign language to be learned, as in the 
French, all is done in that used by the teacher in ordinary con- 
versation." Yet, on the preceding page, the lecturer says, we 
engaged a gifted American lady to teach our child, as we could 
not find an English lady who understood the German System.* 
He felt sure the instruction of a deaf and dumb child ought not 



^ * Mr. Hopper regrets very nmch that he did not read the whole passage, ufc 
his object was simply to show that on the one page the difficulty was undnl/ 
minimised, and on the other, fully admitted. Of course every one would gat the 
best teacher he could for his child. 
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to be intrusted to unskilled persons, though he admitted that in 
rare instances the devotion of relatives had accompHshed a great 
deal. Then as to the statement that the German method teaches 
the pupils, from the first, to think in the order of the language 
of their country, whereas the French System teaches the 
pupils to think in the language of signs, e.g. cart draw horse, 
Mr. Ackers admits that in the German schools signs are used at 
first, and this admission concedes that the children first think in 
the order of natural signs, and though they are dropped as soon 
as the pupils have learned to express their meaning in words, he 
(Mr. Hopper) held that the same should be done in teaching on 
both the Silent and Combined Systems. He, however, freely 
admitted that it was not done so much as it ought to be done in 
schools following those systems, but he thought equal candour 
would compel those who taught on the Oral System to make a 
similar admission. Mr. Kinsey would not tell a new pupil b}' 
signs to go to bed or come to supper. When he visited an Oral 
System school in London, two years ago, he pointed (.ut some 
cases of inverted order, but the master's reply was, Oh, suppose 
I pay a visit to your school at Birmingham shall I not find the 
same thing." Some years ago he recommended the parents of 
a child, who •was only partly deaf, to have her taught by a 
private governess, but after the child had been under the tuition 
of the governess for some years he found that she had learned to 
express her ideas in language more distorted and inverted than 
that used by pupils of less standing, who had been taught in the 
school with which he was connected. A great deal had to be 
unlearned as well as learned before she was able to approach the 
right order. Mr. Galkudet says, in 1868, he found, in Europe, 
teachers, who followed the plan of instructing by articulation, 
ready to admit, almost without an exception, that very many 01 
their pupils left school, after a full course of instruction, quite 
unable to write their vernacular correctly. For his (Mr. Hopper's) 
part he would rejoice very much if the Oral system were able to 
accomplish all that its advocates claimed for it. It would 
doubtless be a great advantage to be deaf, not dumb— and he 
thanked Mr. Ackers for the expression — instead of deaf and dumb. 
To be able to say yes and no was a valuable acquirement, and if 
in addition to writing and spelling on the fingers our pupils were 
able to talk intelligibly, and to read even a few words on the lips, 
the benefit would be very great indeed. He would therefore say, 
let all who are capable of learning articulation and lip-reading 
be taught to articulate and read on the lips, but let their teachers 
not be deprived of the means of developing the intelligence and 
cultivating the minds of their pupils by the powerful aid which 
gestural language afforded. But then came the question of the 
proportion who could be taught upon the Oral System, and also 
the very important one of expense. Mr. Howard, of Doncaster, 
after having been visited by Signor Serafin Balestro, an Italian 
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ecclesiastic from Como, commenced the experiment of oral teach- 
ing, and he estimated the proportion at 40 per cent. Dr. Peet, 
late of the New York Institution, went as low as 15 per cent., 
but, according to Doctor Dasent, who delivered a lecture before 
the Society of Arts, in 1872, and who ardently supported the 
German System, only i in 25, that is 4 per cent, of the deaf and 
dumb children in Germany, between the ages of 6 and 15, who 
were capable of instruction, were received into the schools. Now, 
if the teachers of those schools were able to select four out of 
every hundred, it was not surprising that great results followed 
in some instances. But he could not believe the German System 
accomplished so little. In this country he believed something 
like go per cent, were under instruction. At Birmingham all 
qualified candidates for admission had been received for several 
years, and he believed the same might be said of many other 
Institutions, and even if the Oral System had any superiority it 
was surely better to educate ninety per cent, on the Silent 
System, or the Combined System, than to leave ninety-six per 
cent, uneducated, taking Dr. Dasent^s figures to be correct, or to 
approach correctness. And as to expense he would only say that 
at one Oral School, in London, the salaries of the teachers 
amounted to £30 per head ; while in Birmingham the modest 
sum of about £/\. per head covered' the expense. It is, how- 
ever, only right to state that Signor Serafin Balestro held that 
the Oral System could be successfully carried on in large 
boarding establishments, which would, of course, greatly reduce 
the cost. He would conclude in the words used by Mr. 
Gallaudet, at the Conference held at Washington, U.S.A. in 
1868, and say now that Institutions founded on opposing 
principles, have sprung into life, and are boldly claiming 
before the world that they are more worthy of public patronage 
than ours, let us address ourselves seriously to the task of ascer- 
taining wherein improvements in our work are possible, and then 
use all the means in our power to realise our improvements. 

Mr. Bessant then read an Address by the Rev. T. Arnold, on 

THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE DEAF BEST 
PROMOTED BY THE ORAL METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION, 

of which the following is an abstract 

Mr. Arnold wished to describe results rather than theories, 
and this had determined the form of his address. His work, 
from the first, had been bond fide. Nothing was due to 
partial hearing or induced deafness. The eye was the only 
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medium of mental contact, and speech, acquired solely by 
organic imitation, the only means. Finding that in the 
education of the deaf, some other countries were in advance 
of our own, he resolved to attempt its improvement. His 
work was, indeed, private, but surely not of any less value 
on that account. As* a nation, our benevolence was practi- 
cally boundless ; all we needed were right methods, and well* 
directed efforts to make our work successful. He rejoiced 
that the time had come for a free discussion of different 
methods, the full disclosure of professional knowledge, and 
the hearty adoption of the system which was best com- 
mended by its practical results. Our object was to give this 
afflicted class the best education possible, as some com- 
]pensation for their great privation. He said some method 
must be used in the education of the deaf — science is needed 
also ; and the criteria of a scientific method are in accordance 
with natural laws, efficiency in mental and moral develop- 
ment, and command over language for thought, composition, 
and rapid intercourse with others. The method which com- 
prises these in the highest degree must be the best. We all 
know that hitherto three methods have been employed in 
the education of the deaf. The first is by signs, the second 
by speech, and the third by words only, writing being 
ancillary to all these methods, and the manual alphabet as 
well, for it facilitates intercourse when speech is absent, and 
writing would be tedious and inconvenient. 

I. The first of these methods (continued the writer) has 
much to recommend it. Springing, as it does, out of the 
imperative necessities of the deaf, it seems the natural 
foundation of a language for them. Their expressive ges- 
tures and looks appealed forcibly to the eye frequently with 
a touching effect, especially with a people so emotional as 
the French. No wonder, then, if there occurred to de 
L'Epee or Sicard the possibility of constructing an efficient 
language for the education of the deaf. Their fame is un- 
dying. But he thought their method was defective. De 
I'Epee confesses it, for he says, The deaf and dumb can 
never be really resto2*ed to society till they can express them- 
selves by the living voice, and read the words on the lips of 
others.'* So far as the material and concrete part of language 
is involved he was right, but in the purely mental or national 
and spiritual he was wrong. His induction was from in- 
complete data. Words are poor compared with signs, for 
everything that betrays itself by form, look, manner, or 
gesture, — but for all things purely mental — and development 
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depends most on them — ^there are no signs, they cannot be 
expressed by any gestures. 

But the chief objection to signs is that they are hin- 
drances to the acquisition of language. The deaf think in 
signs, and therefore these clumsy substitutes for words ob- 
trude themselves and turn aside the thought from the true 
line. Spoken words are free from this defect, for they are 
simply suggestive, and when well chosen suggest the thought 
in the directest manner. Accomplished teachers may invent 
signs, and at first the thing is attractive, but it generally 
ends in J disappointment at its utter insufficiency. As a 
teacher he boldly asserted that signs are not, and never 
could be, formed into a language corresponding with that in 
common use. Again, the defects of this method were seen 
in the composition of those educated by it. Rarely can one 
be found to write his own language fluently and idiomati- 
cally. The use of signs makes the pupil a foreigner to the 
common tongue. Not that the inverted order was necessary 
to signs, but de TEpee, finding that the uneducated deaf 
habitually used it, was led to adopt it as the basis of his 
system, and, after all, this is only what every child in its first 
use of speech attempts. What is most desired is put first. 
No one, however, ever thinks of accommodating his teaching 
to this tendency, but quietly puts it aside for that which 
national usage has established. Again, words are so 
associated in ordinary use, that the utterance of one suggests 
those that are to follow, and thus numbers go together, like 
the links of a chain ; but if this order is perpetually broken, 
the suggesting power is lost, and mutisms are the result. 
The insufficiency of signs thus used is seen further in the 
omission of the particles, which cannot be figured by signs 
based on sufficient reason, and so are dropped in composition. 
But mutisms are not a necessity, nor do the minds of the 
deaf differ from our own. Let them be taught like other 
children, and they will write like them. 

II. The second method employed speech and rejected 
signs. In fact, it was an attempt to substitute the eye for 
the ear in the acquisition of spoken words. The organs of 
speech being as perfect in the deaf as in ourselves, artificial 
adjustment of them was all that was wanted to the utterance 
of every sound. The eye was brought into practical use in 
watching the position of the organs of speech and the play 
of feature and muscle while speaking, and thus its relation 
to the acquisition of language was shown to be the same as 
if the ear were perfect. Under this method great care was 
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necessary, close observation, careful analysis, and a wise 
graduation of difficulties, and if they did not immediately 
succeed, some teachers became discouraged and pronounced 
the task hopeless ; but the failure was from their own blun- 
ders, and not from any real difficulties in the work itself; 
and he was sorry to add that most of those who had most 
emphatically pronounced against it as a method had never 
given it a full and independent trial. In this country they 
were only just learning to teach the deaf to speak, and 
therefore ought not to be hasty in forming their opinion of 
its relative value. Many an enterprise, pronounced impossi- 
ble, had by indomitable perseverance been added to the 
wealth of humanity. 

It is objected that the pupil cannot read the lips at a dis- 
tance. This is hardly reasonable. If there are conditions 
on which alone the thing is possible, those conditions must 
be met. If the ear, in order to inform the mind, must 
hear, so the eye, in order to do the like, must see ; full 
opportunity must be afforded by face to face address for the 
speaker to be understood. 

But if the oral method did nothing more than this, it 
would not repay the toil it demanded, nor warrant the claims 
it put forth. Its true test is efficiency for mental and moral 
development. Teaching to speak is only preparatory. A 
parrot can be taught to speak, but not to reason. Articulated 
sounds, as such, do not convey any knowledge ; they must 
be coupled with the things they signify. In this they are 
just like signs ; and yet how unlike ! They do not thrust 
another language between the mind and the object of 
thought, as signs do ; but are simply and directly suggestive 
of the sense to be conveyed. To this distinction he entreated 
them to give their earnest attention. 

Let them observe how little children learn — how easily 
and rapidly they acquire language. They use no bQoks, nor 
weary themselves with tiresome tasks. They are not troubled 
with the ** parts of speech,'' yet soon speak as accurately 
as a grammarian. In a couple of years they learn more and 
better than, in riper years, they could in many. However it 
may be explained, the facility with which language is 
acquired in childhood is wonderful. The whole being is 
stirred, excited, and gratified; and this is life in its earlier 
stages, so that language is but the verbal expression of this 
mental activity. This is how nature teaches, and their 
truest wisdom was to follow her example. Instead of lifeless 
lessons on nouns and other objects, let them reproduce the 
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manifold phases of child life ; then translate them into words 
and sentences ; and the same interest and gratification, 
which are so potent in other children, would help the teacher 
in this work, and turn what otherwise would be a dreary 
task into a delightful exercise. Above all, let the words 
follow in their usual order, so that the pupil might soon 
discover that he speaks and writes, not like a foreigner, but 
just as other children and his own brothers and sisters do. 

But it might be said, this is to make use of signs, and then 
call in words to describe them. Emphatically he answered. 

Not so they were only passing illustrations to be used 
as pictures were ; and he warned all teachers of the oral 
method not to allow their hands to be bound by the fear 
of being blamed as inconsistent or insincere, because they 
sometimes resorted to mimic representations to assist the 
perception of their pupils. Everything of the sort was 
legitimate, and in perfect harmony with this method. Their 
aim was, to put the deaf on the same level with the hearing, 
and for this purpose to use the best means at their command. 

The oral method thus supplemented and applied was in 
accord both with Nature and the discoveries of Science. Its 
results now demonstrate that in composition and in thinking 
there is no difference between the deaf who have been trained 
by it, and other educated children. Any success obtained 
by him was due to this. For ten years he had laboured with 
no teachers but God and nature, and he could honestly 
recommend this system to all engaged in the same work. 
He was well able to compare the two methods, having for three 
years taught by signs under the late Charles Baker, Esq., 
at Doncaster, and for four years more in private tuition. By 
the employment of languge only as the instrument of in- 
struction, a liberal education might be given to every 
intelligent learner. Mathematics braced the understanding ; 
Latin exercises and translations gave them a better com- 
mand of words ; and mutisms, which were almost insepar- 
able from the sign language, never appeared. Having thus 
explained his methods, he would ask if it satisfied the last of 
the criteria first stated — Free intercourse with others ? 
Whoever admits, what must be admitted, that the deaf can 
be taught to speak distinctly, concedes a great deal. This 
was at least the half of free intercourse, and the manual 
alphabet and writing would supply the rest. But he would 
go further than this and assert that the deaf could also be 
taught to read what others said by observing their utterance. 
He had himself carried on the work of education for years, 
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not by signs or the manual alphabet, or writing, but by lip- 
reading alone. He had also seen it done in Institutions for 
the deaf in Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 
What they could do, we could do. Its utility and efficiency 
were placed beyond doubt ; and it only remained to persevere 
in its application, to go on improving the system, to make it 
available not only in the school-room, but in the domestic 
circle, till difficulties, once thought insuperable, would dis- 
appear, and by the blessing of Him who, when on earth, 
cured the deaf miraculously, their ends would be accom- 
plished by the use of natural means. 



Mr. Sleight desired to express his grateful thanks to the 
lady and gentlemen who had read such excellent papers. They 
did credit to the Conference, and he hoped would prove a benefit 
not only to the head masters and teachers, but also to the country 
and to the afflicted children, who were the objects of their care. 
If all they h|d heard was true, a good many of those who had 
charge of the deaf mutes would have to give place to those who 
would care better for them. Although the last paper which had 
been read was by a dear friend of his, he would not go hand in 
hand with the opinions expressed. Where his friend had taught 
one, he (the speaker) had taught lOO. They had heard of the 
success of one .pupil, but when would they hear of another ? 
Then they did not know all that each individual had done, for all 
was not published in the newspapers. Long before the local 
examinations were founded one of his pupils passed the Society 
of Arts* Examination, in Algebra and Trigonometry, and that 
was a boy who had been taught entirely on the sign system. 
Then there were different degrees of the affliction in all our 
Institutions. There were the speaking deaf, or those who have 
lost their hearing in early childhood ; those who have very slight 
hearing, and consequently are able to articulate many words ; 
and the born deaf. But if once the voice has reached the mind 
through the ear, he should say that person was no longer to be held 
in the same position as a deaf-mute. After visiting our own Insti- 
tutions he had been in the schools at Paris, Rotterdam, Geneva, 
Genoa, Turin, Liege, Brussels, and other places, and the impres- 
sion left on his mind was adverse to the Oral System. Some of the 
newspapers said that the system had been taught in this country 
for four years, but he knew it had been carried on for ten years, 
and if it had been so successful <as was claimed for it, every one 
of the Institutions teaching the other system would have been 
closed. How the deaf and dumb could be taught grammar and 
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composition in the way represented, he could not understand. 
Deafness was an affliction which increased as the children grew 
up into manhood and womanhood, and they could never take it 
away. No teaching could ever make the deaf and dumb child 
like a hearing and speaking child ; never yet were four senses 
made to do work of five. He had made it his duty not to be 
satisfied with what he knew, but had gone into other countries to 
learn all he could on the subject, and what he had learned he 
had acted upon. 

Mr. Van Asch said, he regretted that he was not earlier aware 
of the importance of the meeting. If he had been, he should 
certainly have asked to have been allowed to read a paper on ihe 
German System of educating the deaf and dumb. While 
believing that what had been said would enlighten the adherents 
of both principles, he thought that especially by the two previous 
speakers, the principle of articulation and lip-reading had been 
attacked, because it was not perfect. But if a teacher had a 
method, by means of which he could so train his pupils as to be 
able to readily understand what was passing in social life, as we 
did, he held it would be absurd to suppose that any other but 
such a system should be countenanced, because if such a degree 
of success was attainable, the sad effects, resulting from deaf- 
ness, would be almost entirely neutralised. In fact, it was no 
more fair for the system to be attacked because it could not over- 
come all evil effects of deaf-mutism than it would be for him to 
seek out and set forth the shortcomings and disadvantages of the 
Finger System. Yet as so much had been said on the one side, 
with and without reason, he must be pardoned if he re^pided them 
of a few of Dr. Kitto's observations on the drawbacks of the 
Finger Alphabet. After reading these quotations, Mr. Van Asch 
again observed, that it was a delicate matter to speak of one's 
own labours, but with the permission of the meeting, he would 
read the following extract from the official report of a visit of a 
deputation from the Deaf and Dumb Institution, Glasgow, to his 
private school in Earl's Court, London. 

** Ten pupils are in attendance, who have the undivided atten- 
tion of the Principal and an Assistant-teacher. The number of 
pupils is limited. They board in the house and are under their 
teacher's eye at play and at meals, as well as in the school- 
room. 

** The system pursued seemed completely satisfactory. Mr. 
Van Asch explained that the difficulties were very great, and 
could only be surmounted by assiduity on the part of both 
teachers and pupils. Your deputies conversed orally with the 
pupils. The tones of the scholars were certainly peculiar, but 
not unpleasant, and by no means repelling, 

** The elder pupils read the lips of strangers, and exceedingly 
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well, when the words are well mouthed. Seven pupils in that 
school were born deaf, as Mr. Thomson could testify. They 
had considerable knowledge of passing events, a good acquaint- 
ance with English history, and seemed greatly attached to their 
teacher, who attributes much of his success to having gained 
their affection. 

** A young lady, a former pupil, had returned to school for a 
short time to have still further instruction. She conversed very 
freely indeed ; and but for a little peculiarity in the tones of her 
voice and an occasional difficulty to get at the proper word, one 
could scarcely have bewailed her natural infirmity. 

" Mr. Van Asch strongly recommends that all new pupils in 
the Glasgow Institution should be taught on the Articulation 
System, so that the silent method may g^radually be superseded. 
He states, however, that to meet even a fair measure of success 
very extraordinary efforts would be required in such a large 
Institution as the one in Glasgow. Dr. Smith and Mr. Thomson 
passed a forenoon with Mr. Van Asch, and Dr. Aikman had an 
afternoon with him a month later." 

Mr. Van Asch thought the adherents of the two systems 
differed widely, but not so much as was generally supposed. 
Much mischief arose from the fact, that the principles of the 
method of articulation and lip-reading were not sufficiently under- 
stood, and from an idea still prevailing, as was indeed evident 
from the discussion of the members, that natural signs were 
banished along with the hand-alphabet and arbitrary signs. 
Although ^l^ie of his pupils were instructed in any branches of 
knowledge by the aid of the hand-alphabet or arbitrary signs, he 
must emphatically state that, as an educational lever, natural 
signs, viz., such signs as emanate from the deaf child itself, 
were a great help to and of great value in the education of young 
mutes, and it was a well-known fact that there are no properly 
constituted schools in Germany, or elsewhere, conducted on the 
principle of articulation and lip-reading in which natural signs, 
for explanatory purposes in the lower classes are not freely 
utilized. 

Mgr. de Haerne said Mr. Van Asch had complained that 
teachers did not visit his institution. As far as he was concerned, 
the reason he did not visit other institutions was that, the 
only time he could get to see them was during the holidays, 
when they were shut up. It appeared that the holidays of all 
the schools came together. He was not against articulation at 
all; he liked it very much, but not to the exclusion of natural 
signs. In the institutions with which he had been connected, 
they admitted natural signs and articulation. We were, there- 
fore, not so far from one another as was generally thought. In 
the Paris Institution, where there were 200 pupils, he believed 
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only about sixty received lessons in articulation. In France 
generally the French system was adopted. In most of the In- 
stitutions of Belgium, and in that of Boston Spa, they had the 
Combined System, but there were different methods even in the 
Combined System. At Boston Spa they take all the pupils in 
articulation from the beginning, but experience showed them that 
all pupils were not equally capable of acquiring the oral method. 
Those, then, who were not at all capable of articulation were there 
taught by natural signs. In the Institution at Brussels they 
found some who could not learn articulation, and they were also 
taught by natural signs ; so that really it was a question of fact 
and experience. The signs were much used in religions instruc- 
tion, even at Berlin, because it is not enough to speak to the 
mind, you must speak to and from the heart also. This is done 
by natural signs, and that was the secret of the usefulness of the 
mimic system combined with articulation. At the Dresden Con- 
gress the same opinion was expressed, that natural signs should 
not be rejected. The two systems were coming nearer and 
nearer. The best course was that every one should try to do 
what he could in that matter. He believed in the future they 
would be able to bring the two systems into harmony so as to 
make of them but one. There is a striking, but an exceptional, 
fact, which showed the necessity of signs, viz., the education of 
those most unhappy creatures who were both deaf and dumb 
and blind. He had had such persons under his instruction, and 
had succeeded in instructing them very well. There was now 
such a young lady in Brussels, who was instructed in all neces- 
sary things, including religion. She was very fond of sermons, 
which were communicated by her feeling the tactile signs made 
by another person who was following the preacher. According 
to statistics given in Germany there was one of those unfortunate 
persons in a million human beings in the world, so that they 
might say there are 300 such persons in Europe, who can only 
be instructed by signs. Surely if there were only twenty of 
school-age in the world, signs should be advocated for their 
benefit. He thought the more the matter in general was brought 
before the public, the better, as then the public would be able to 
judge for themselves what was the best system. Teachers 
should make as much progress as they possibly could, and 
perhaps after 12, 20, or 30 years* labour they would have attained 
the end of a Combined System, which should be generally ac- 
knowledged to be the best. 

,The Rev. Mr. Downing said, that as it was now upwards of 
ten years since he had relinquished the duties connected with 
the schoolroom, he should leave the region of theory to those 
who were still so engaged, and go into that of practical ex* 
perience. As to the merits of the French and German systems, 
he was not at all surprised at the amount of interest which the 
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question had created, because that, from time to time, reports 
had appeared in the public press of meetings held in London, at 
which such exalted personages as the Prince and Princess of 
Wales were present, to witness the results of the ** Oral System," 
and when these accounts were published throughout the country 
it was but natural that they should create a deep interest in the 
subject. He would, therefore, take up the time allotted him by 
reviewing some of the statements put forth by preceding speakers, 
who were advocates of this system. Mr. Ackers had stated that 
the French System, by promoting inter-marriages amongst the 
deaf and dumb, had thereby been the means of bringing into the 
world a number of children similarly afflicted. Now, the result 
of an inquiry which he had made at the request of the Rev. Mr. 
Smith, went entirely against that theory, for he had found that 
out of ninety children, the offspring of twenty-one deaf and dumb 
couples, only five of them were deaf mutes. He, himself, did 
not encourage the inter-marriages of deaf and dumb persons, yet 
if the above statistics be correct it went to prove that about 
ninety-five per cent of deaf and dumb children were the offspring 
of hearing and speaking parents. Another objection raised by 
Mr. Ackers against the French System was that it produced 
early deaths by consumption, owing to the lungs not being 
constantly exercised. This view, too, seems to have been taken 
by Mr. Smith. He (Mr. Downing) had no statistics to rely 
upon, but in his own experience, now extending over ten 
years, he could not bring to mind more than one case of a 
deaf and dumb person dying of this disease. As to the views 
advanced by Mr. Arnold that the difference in the signs used 
in various institutions militated against the intellectual de- 
development of the deaf and dumb, he must say that he con- 
sidered it an utter fallacy, and could only have been made by one 
whose experience of the sign system was very limited. For .his 
part he was acquainted with three different shades of the sign 
language, but so unimportant were these differences that those to 
whom he preached or lectured, either in Ireland, London, or 
Manchester, never experienced any difficulty in following him. 
He had, however, a still stronger proof to bring forward. Last 
year he was favoured with a visit from M. Hagneaux of Brussels, 
and another deaf and dumb gentleman. Amongst other places 
M. Hagneaux visited the Manchester Society, where for upwards 
of an hour he sustained the unabated attention of a meeting of 
about forty persons, who had been suddenly summoned to meet 
him. At the conclusion of his lecture M. Hagneaux rendered 
the Lord's Prayer in the sign language, every sentence of which 
was understood by those present. Thus was presented this 
remarkable spectacle of a Belgian deaf mute, who did not under- 
stand English, entertaining for upwards of an hour a number of 
English deaf and dumb, who were unacquainted with native Ian- 
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guage of the lecturer. This simple fact proved beyond contra- 
diction that the difference in signs cannot and does not militate 
against the free intercourse of the educated deaf and dumb with 
each other. In allusion to the statement frequently put forward, 
that the German was more calculated than the French System 
to enable the deaf and dumb to better their social position, he 
quoted from a pamphlet issued by the late Mr. Charles Baker. 
This showed the result of an Inquiry respecting the former 
pupils " of the Yorkshire Institution, and proposed the following 
questions: — (i.) In what occupation has A.B. been engaged 
since he left school ? " (2.) Is it found that he has acquired 
that business with the same" facility, or nearly so, as those who 
hear and speak ? " To these queries 419 replies were returned, 
from which it appeared that 308 had acquired their business as 
well as the average of young persons. 37 less readily ; 22 cases 
were either doubtful or unknown, while in 52 cases the answer 
was more readily." No stronger evidence was required to 
show that the French System was eminently qualified to advance 
the social position of those educated by it. He (Mr. Downing) 
would take the testimony of the deaf and dumb themselves. 
Did they or did they not desire to have the German System in- 
troduced amongst them ? In a late Convention, held in Man- 
chester, representatives from England, Scotland, and Ireland 
were present. Various subjects were on the programme, but this 
one, ** the Oral System," was conspicuous by its absence. After 
all, the spiritual condition of the deaf and dumb was, to his 
mind, the all-important question ; and he was glad to find that 
Mr. Ackers acknowledged the superiority of the French System. 
Under any other, the deaf mute would be placed at a fearful 
disadvantage. Looking, therefore, at the fact that our silent 
brethren have immortal souls which must live for eternity, and 
believing as he did in the Communion of Saints," as being 
one of the fundamental articles of the Christian faith, he felt 
that that communion could never be fully realised by our deaf 
and dumb people in any other way than. the one which he advo- 
cated, and which had hitherto been the means of comforting 
them in the hour of sorrow, supporting them in times of weak- 
ness, and leading them onward to that bright and happy home, # 
where amid that assembly, which no man can number, " The 
ear of the deaf shall be opened, and the tongue of the dumb 
shall sing." 

Mr. Chas. Rhind said his Ife had been devoted from the age 
of sixteen years to the deaf and dumb. He approved of articu- 
lation and of signs, and should be very sorry to give up the 
signs. When he went to the Edinburgh Institution, no articula- 
tion was taught, but he introduced it, and one or two of the 
children were found to have very good voices. If they had a 
good clear voice, it could be worked upon. There was one boy 
who was born deaf and dumb, and he had been taught by the 
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usual finger and sign language, without articulation. Finding 
that he had a good voice, he worked on it, and brought him for- 
ward to such a degree that he was able to address a public 
assembly in such a clear and audible manner that what he said 
was all understood. At one of the meetings when the boy spoke, 
the Provost, who presided, thought there was a little imposition, 
and that the boy was not deaf. So he sent him up in a corner, 
and asking quietly for his name, called him by it, fully expecting 
no doubt to see the child turn round when called. But having 
called him once or twice with no result, he was convinced that 
the boy was deaf. Some people had maintained that it was 
impossible to teach articulation along with the signs, and he 
brought forward the case to show with what facility the two • 
could be combined. 

Mr. Murray said that, many years ago, in connection with Dr. 
Roberts, then Hon. Physician to the Institution for Deaf and 
Dumb, he was led to investigate the causes of toto-congenital 
deafness, and from the result of careful historical enquiry, came 
to the following conclusions : — That there were three primary 
causes, ist. Consanguinity, or marriages contracted between blood 
relations. 2nd. Intermarriages between deaf and dumb people, 
or even when one of the contracting parties is deaf and dumb. 
In this case it was discovered that although deafness was not 
usually transmitted directly, yet in every thoroughly investigated 
case it was found to make its appearance in some future genera- 
tion. 3rd. The children of diseased parents, particularly con- 
sumptive or syphilitic. The parents and relations of deaf and dumb 
children, particularly those of the most respectable class, are very 
loath to acknowledge any of the above facts, and it therefore 
requires some tact and ingenuity in the investigator to induce 
them to acknowledge either the first or third. He thought that 
this was a purely physiological subject, and one well worthy of 
the careful attention of the teachers of deaf and dumb. 
' Mr. Large said that he had but few remarks to make relative 
to the vexed and much disputed subject of Oral Instruction. It 
would be admitted that the true aim of all educarton should be 
^ the development of the intellectual and moral faculties to as 
a high a degree as is possible. In order to secure this end every 
endeavour should be made to obtain the best possible method. 
In the education of the deaf and dumb the difficulty was not so 
much what to teach as how to teach, for there were at present 
two conflicting Systems, viz., the French and German. Those 
who had any acquaintance with the education of the deaf and 
dumb knew full well that it was no easy task, even for the most 
intelligent pupils to acquire anything approximating to a perfect 
knowledge of the English language, to say nothing of the higher 
subjects of instruction in the short time allotted to their school 
course. Still it was encouraging to find that in many instances 
where they hsid been educated under the French System, and had 
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continued their studies after leaving school, they had by their 
own industry and diligence been able to master those difficulties 
of idiomatic expression which were always a stumbling block to 
them in the acquisition of language. The difficulty experienced 
in leading the pupils to the point of gaining a fondness for 
reading being so great, nothing which would unprofitably take 
up any portion of their invaluable time, or which might in after 
life prove of no service to them, should be introduced into the 
Course of Instruction. In some schools much time and arduous 
labour had been expended in Oral Instruction, with no favourable 
results. The limited power of speech acquired in such cases by 
the pupils, had proved of very little, if any, use to them, and the 
time that had been taken up in its acquisition might have been 
devoted to obtaining a knowledge of written language, which 
would have greatly assisted them in the affairs of life. In Do- 
naldson's Hospital all the children were formerly taught to speak, 
and some of them had made very good progress in this branch 
of instruction. Here they had most favourable opportunities to 
put into practice their speech, for they mixed out of school with 
the hearing children in the same institution, but on no occasion 
had any of thefn been observed, not even the semi-mutes, to 
make the slightest attempt to communicate orally. This dis- 
regard made Mr. Large the more anxious to institute inquiries 
as to the extent the pupils applied their knowledge of speech 
after leaving school. Most favourable opportunities were afforded 
for such an investigation by the annual re-unions of the former 
pupils of the Hospital. At these times he had made careful 
inquiries, and it was found that a few of the most intelligent of 
them had used articulation to the extent of saying a few words — 
not sentences — to friends and employers, but in no instance to 
strangers. Some of these who professed to speak were unable 
to make themselves understood by him, and many intelligent 
adults spoke very slightingly of articulation when their opinion 
was asked for, and, at the same time, expressed regret that their 
time at school had been so unprofitably employed. One, when 
questioned as to the use he had made of lip-reading, replied, 
** The people have not learnt it." Mr. Large considered that the 
opinions of the adult deaf and dumb should not be overlooked in 
a question which so materially and directly concerned them. Mr. 
Large then went on to say that it was natural to ask how the 
neglect and dislike of the deaf and dumb for that means of com- 
munication, which seemed so well fitted to enable them to enter 
society, could be accounted for. He thought it arose, firstly and 
chiefly, from the want of a ready and intelligent command of 
language ; and, secondly, that, as their voices were generally 
harsh and discordant, they were discouraged by their friends in 
qsing them, He further stated that he was not ignorant of the 
fact that a few congenital deaf-mutes could attain, and had 
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attained, to wonderful proficiency, both in the acquirement of 
articulation and lip-reading. He thought, however, that general 
success in Oral Instruction would be looked for in vain in schools 
where it was taught indiscriminately. In order to give it a fair 
trial and to ensure success in large schools, an articulating class 
should be formed, and kept entirely separate from the non- articu- 
lating class. The general intermixing of children taught by 
such diverse methods tended greatly to retard the progress of 
those following the oral system. Nevertheless, he feared it would 
be found a3 difficult to maintain oral communication even among 
the latter class, as it is to enforce spelled and written language 
upon the other class. The above plan, he said, if adopted 
would of course entail very great expense, and the pupils would 
require a much longer period at school. He hoped that the 
committees of the several institutions would carefully consider 
the matter before substituting the German System for either the 
French or Combined System, from both of which so great an 
amount of good had resulted. He would accord all praise to the 
efforts that were being made for the amelioration of the condition 
of the deaf mute by the ardent advocates of the German System, 
but before that System could be recognised as completely 
successful, he thought that those who had been trained under it 
should be seen making intelligent use of it in their every-day 
occupation. 

. Mr. Neill said he had been trained to the profes?ion under the 
late Mr. Anderson of Glasgow, who was, at one time., quite an 
enthusiast for teaching articulation to his pupils, devoting a 
portion of the daily routine in school to that branch. He 
(Mr. N.) was afterwards appointed head -assistant and articula- 
tion master under Mr. Baker, who was desirous of introducing 
articulation into the Doncaster Institution. After many years 
trial, both of these gentlemen, as also the late. Mr. Kinniburgh of 
Edinburgh, who was trained by Mr. Braidwood on the Combined 
System, gave up articulation as a special branch in their schools, 
the result, to their minds, not compensating for the time and 
labour bestowed. On his appointment to the charge of the 
Newcastle Institution, he (Mr. N.) for several years taught 
articulation, and had pupils similar to those mentioned by Mr. 
Rhind, who could read so as to be understood ; but observing 
that pupils taught in his own and other schools almost invariably 
gave up speaking, preferring to converse by means of the finger 
language or by writing, he felt that the time given to articulation 
had been to a great extent wasted. In reply to statements made 
at public meetings by the advocates of the Oral System, that 
pupils taught through signs could not make themselves under- 
stood to their fellows and rarely rose above the lower class of 
workmen, he mentioned the case of two brothers (whom he had 
known from infancy), who were educated in the Glasgow Institu- 
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tion, who had become barristers, and others he knew had become 
employers of labour. Many deaf and dumb who had been 
educated by signs conversed solely by dactylology or writing, 
rarely, if ever, making use of a sign. He advocated the Com- 
bined System, the extent of which articulation should be taught 
beine^ left to the discretion of the Head-master, and he should 
rejoice to see all the pupils able to articulate were it practicable. 

Mr. G. F. Healey (Liverpool), a deaf and dumb gentleman, 
th^n made a speech in the finger-language, which was translated 
to the audience. He said he had been asked by the London 
Association to make inquiry in Liverpool, and he had found that 
there were 35 deaf and dumb couples married, and 15 deaf mutes 
married to hearing persons, making 85 deaf and dumb, and 15 
hearing persons in the whole number of one hundred, but the 
returns were still incomplete. The 35 deaf and dumb couples 
had children, all of Whom were perfect in hearing and speech. 
The 15 couples of mixed marriages had but one child defective 
in hearing and speech ; so that it could not be true that the mar- 
riages of deaf-mutes did any harm. As to the weakness of the 
lungs, he had been a missionary for some time in Liverpool, and 
had visited many sick persons, and he had not found that many 
deaths arose from consumption. 

Mr. Thomson -(Glasgow) said, for some years past there had 
been a good many misleading statements afloat concerning the 
edcation of deaf-mutes. Last year he was sent by his committee 
to inquire into the success of the Oral System in the London 
schools. His first visit was to Mr. Van Asch, the proficiency of 
whose pupils in articulation and lip- reading so surprised him that 
he concluded the public schools were not doing their duty unless 
they adopted some similar system. He confessed that, previous 
to last year, he did not think congenital mutes could be taught 
"to speak so well and educated on the oral system to the degree 
of proficiency he witnessed. The misrepresentations he com- 
plained of had reference to the use of signs. It was said by the 
friends of pupils and other visitors to the German System or 
Oral Schools, that the education of the children was obtained 
without the use of signs. This he held to be impossible, and 
caused him to look with disfavour on the system. He put the 
question to Mr. Van Asch, who, admitting that natural signs 
were indispensable in the early stage of instruction, removed the 
stumbling-block from his path. Mr. Van Asch's pupils conversed 
with him orally, and answered his questions intelligibly. They 
were tested in their knowledge of English history, and questions 
were asked on the Derby race, all of which were answered 
readily, and proved the worth of the system. He quite agreed, how- 
ever, that there were many mutes who could not be taught on the 
articulation method, but considered that all fit cases should 
receive instruction in that way, and only those incapable of such 
training educated on the French system.^ He believed that the 
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late Mr. Anderson failed to teach articulation satisfactorily owing 
to his riot devoting more than an hour or an hour and a half to 
the system daily. He feared that the combination of the systems 
was fatal to the success of articulation and lip-reading. He 
aimed at keeping them separate, and found that children who 
were taught entirely on the articulation method made good pro- 
gress. He had often heard it said that the deaf did not like to 
speak, but his short experience taught him they were rather fond 
of it. Seeing foreigners were teaching so successfully on the 
Oral System in this country, he did not see why Englishmen 
should not do it equally well, if not better. In about twenty new 
cases during last year, he found that five or twenty-five per cent, 
(congenital) were capable of oral instruction. Encouraging suc- 
cess had attended the introduction of the system in the Glasgow 
school. He was convinced of the practicability of the system in 
London, and had to thank Mr. Howard, of Doncaster, for initia- 
ting him into the excellent method lately introduced at the York- 
shire Institution. 

The Rev. Mr. Walsh of the Catholic Deaf and Dumb Institu- 
tion at Cabra, Dublin, expressed his entire agreement with the 
views contained in Mr. Elliott's able and eloquent paper. He 
did not think that any teachers, particularly those who were 
followers of the French method, had any decided objections to 
the German system, except as to the success of its ultimate 
results. There was no necessity for descanting at length on the 
superiority of oral language over the language of signs — ^that 
would be generally conceded— but what they had to determine 
was, which method of instruction was most practical, which would 
reach the largest number of the deaf and dumb, and which would 
confer on them the greatest intellectual advantages. He con- 
sidered it was going too far for the adherents of the German 
System to insist, as many had insisted, on the utter exclusion of 
signs, and observed that, on this subject, no little diversity 'of 
opinion existed amongst some of the most successful teachers 
of the oral method. M. Hill, the late director of the school at 
Weissenfiels, a man well and widely known in the profession, in 
his work Tauhstummen Bildungswesens in Deutschlandj dwells not 
merely on the admissibility of signs, but on the actual necessity 
of employing them at various stages of instruction, and more 
particularly in the communication of moral and religious infor- 
mation. In the Institution at Prague, founded by the Rev. W. 
Frost, on the lines of the Labial System, the use of the sign 
language was considered indispensable, whilst one of Frost's 
successors in the school had incurred the hostility of German 
teachers by also insisting that signs were absolutely essential 
in the matter of religious instruction. He (the speaker) asked 
how it was to be imparted otherwise ? Were they to defer the 
communication of religious knowledge until the third, fourth, or 
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fifth year of the pupil's course, which they must necessarily do if 
they did not avail themselves of the language of signs ? They 
were told that the object of the system was to facilitate oral com- 
munication between the mute and those hearing persons around 
him to the extent that they could readily understand each other. 
He said that if a deaf child could reach that stage at the end of 
the third or fourth year of the term then it might be transferred 
to a school for hearing and speaking children where its further 
education could be readily conducted. He thought that those 
who were endeavouring to introduce the German System into 
this country would be more likely to succeed in their efforts if they 
were a little more moderate in their demands. If they did not 
insist so absolutely on the exclusion of signs ; if they did not 
claim so large a success for their mode of instruction, they would, 
he considered, be more likely to induce followers of the French 
System to, at least, modify their opposition. Then he (the Rev. 
Mr. Walsh) looked upon the instruction of the deaf and dumb as 
a technical question, and surely upon a subject of a technical 
character, the experience they should take was that of experts, 
men intimately conversant with the subject, and he thought that 
the opinions of the gentlemen from America, who were pro- 
fessional experts and who had been quoted, should be considered 
as having more weight and authority than the hasty conclusions 
of those who had given only a superficial attention to the ques- 
tion. The extracts quoted were certainly adverse to the claims 
of the German System. It had been asserted that we were not 
yet sufficiently acquainted with the German method, but he 
thought that after they had heard to what trouble and expense 
Mr. Hopper, Mr. Sleight, and their American fellow labourers 
had gone in order to investigate the working of the system 
thoroughly, it could not be said that they had neglected to make 
the necessary examination as to what it was capable of effecting. 
But he had not heard that the adherents of the Labial System 
had taken equal pains to gain a correct knowledge of the French 
method and the results which it had produced. He thought that 
if they confined the teaching of articulation and lip-reading to 
the semi-mute and those who had a vocal aptitude for spoken 
language, all teachers of the French method would cordially 
second the efforts of the oralist. He was anxious to express his 
concurrence with the opinions and views so ably put forth by 
Messrs. Hopper, Sleight, and Elliott, who had been so long and 
successfully engaged in this common work, and he only regretted 
that as they had so many competent teachers of articulation in 
London they had not before them some of their pupils to illus- 
trate practically the results which can be produced by what is 
termed oral teaching. He was particularly gratified to see so 
successful a gathering, and hoped that the unanimity and 
cordiality which had, till then, characterised their proceedings 
would be maintained during the course of their subsequent 
discussion. 
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Mr. Payne, (deaf) said whatever value could attach to his utter- 
ances there he had one special advantage. To a large extent he 
shared the infirmity of those in whose interest they were assem- 
bled. There was an important element in the present question 
which some amongst them seemed to show a sublime disregard 
to — the opinion and wishes of the deaf and dumb themselves. 
He was glad to see Mr. Healey address them yesterday. It was 
right that they should admit the lamb to the argument. But 
there was but one master of a deaf and dumb institution who 
was entitled to take his seat at that Conference and address them 
as a class representative of the deaf and dumb. He owed his 
position to his ability, developed and directed by the sign lan- 
guage. He alluded to Mr. Drysdale, and he was very sorry he 
was not there, if only to give formal expression to what was well 
known to be the opinion and wishes of the deaf and dumb them- 
selves upon this question. Under the circumstances, he (Mr. 
Payne) might be permitted to speak for them. He was deaf, not 
dumb, and for more than eighteen years had been most inti- 
mately associately with the deaf and dumb. They had been the 
playmates and schoolfellows of his boyhood, the associates of his 
youth, and were now, many of them, the respected friends of his 
manhood. He had given the first and the last lesson to some of 
them, he had watched over and to some extent guided their 
career in life ; he had sat by their death-bed, and had talked to 
them then as the pantomimist only could ; he had carried them 
to their graves, and stood over them there hoping for the bodies 
committed to the ground a glorious resurrection. He, therefore, 
hoped he should be credited with having the interests of the 
whole class at heart. He hoped it would be believed he was 
honestly willing to do the best he could for his present pupils. 
After the President*s appeal yesterday, it might be thought that 
all this should be taken for granted, and that his own appeal was 
needless. He wished it were so, but it was notorious that the 
pantomimist teachers of the deaf and dumb, most of whom, he 
firmly believed, were engaged in a labour of love, had not always 
had extended to them that charity which hopeth and believeth all 
things. They had had not only to put up with hard names and 
unworthy imputations, but the fruits of their labours, the results 
of the system they conscientiously adhered to had been both 
denied and ignored. It was no recommendation of the opposing 
system that its advocates refused to give honour to whom honour 
was due. By anyone at all acquainted with the interior life of 
an institution and with the immense moral influence the panto- 
mimist had over his pupils' minds, and their quickness of intellect, 
the sign language could not be lightly esteemed. And its value 
was more apparent in after life, for the pantomimist did not bid 
a final good-bye to his pupil at the schoolroom door, but followed 
him into his walk in life and gave him the benefit of temporal 
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and spiritual counsel, as good and as full as the hearing commu- 
nity received from lectures, from high-class literature and ser- 
mons. Did oralists do the like ? No ; they depended on others to do 
it for them, others who did not know half so much about the deaf 
and dumb as their teachers^id, who could not communicate with 
them so well by any system, and whose influence over them was 
in the same small proportion. He preferred sentiments to figures, 
but others might prefer figures. When the last census was taken 
there were in England and Wales 11,518 deaf and dumb persons. 
Of that number there were 1,220 scholars, and he had calculated 
— and they might check it— that there were 4,327 earning their 
own bread, by definite occupations. It was so generally true 
that it might be* taken as an axiom that without some sort of 
education the deaf and dumb could do nothing and know nothing. 
Then the number enjoying the benefits of education would appear 
to be 5,547, or nearly half the whole number. And by which 
system were they educated ? Let the oralist take all they chose 
out of the 5,547. Of course they would say there were many 
establishments and agencies, and if they had these or similar 
means they would have done as well or better. He doubted very 
much whether they would have done as much for all, he was per- 
fectly certain they would not have done better. Let them say 
for a moment they would have done as well. But at what cost ? 
He had taken at random six recently published Reports of as 
many Institutions conducted on the basis of the sign language, 
and had found that the actual average cost per head per annum 
in them was about £27. In the Cambrian, the Institution he 
represented, it was about £22, and for that sum they educated 
and maintained their pupils. But it would be said that oral in- 
struction was so superior that at a greater cost — at any cost — it 
should supersede the present system. Now, what was the grand 
aim of deaf-mute education ? Was it to awaken, develope, and 
guide the whole moral, religious and intellectual nature of the 
deaf-mute, or was it only to give him an artificial and confessedly 
imperfect vocal utterance, together with just that degree of in- 
tellectual development which his simple dietion represented ? 
Was it, in a word, to train him for eternity or only for time ? 
He would ask advocates of the German System a few questions. 
As regarded the vast number of deaf and dumb of the school-age, 
were they prepared to educate by the oral system all who had 
any degree of mental capacity ? As regarded articulation with 
lip-reading, did the majority of their congenitally deaf pupils 
acquire it so well that they were placed in this respect on a par 
with hearing people or anything like it ? As to verbal language, 
did they acquire it so well that they were enabled to read for 
themselves and understand high-class literature and the Iloly 
Scriptures ? Did they get the full benefit in public worship ? If 
not, did they really value such benefits so little that they thought 
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it an evil to confer them by special means ? He could not help 
thinking that if oralists kept in constant view the great end of 
deaf-mute education, and if they were better informed in regard 
to the means others employed to that end, less would be .heard 
of the superiority of their system o^^T the other. It was said 
that pantomimists relied upon signs to convey ideas. He begged 
to say they did nothing of the kind. They relied not upon signs, 
but upon the sign language to convey ideas, and that in advance 
of their pupils' knowledge of verbal language. They often heard 
talk of what people called the signs, and knowing the signs and 
the diversity of the signs. . Now, signs and the sign language 
were not synonymous. They might as well speak of English 
dictionaries and the English language as convertible terms. The 
sign language of course had its elements, but it was at once the 
most natural and most universal, the most impressive and most 
delicate, the most direct and most beautiful language that thought 
could be expressed in. Why, it was the very form and pictured 
semblance of the thought itself ; it was thought unveiled, thought 
exhibited. Their reasons must be overwhelmingly convincing to 
warrant their depriving the deaf and dumb of that the chiefest 
pleasure of their existence. Now, in what did the superiority of 
the oral method consist ? Were they to judge by what it had 
done ? They could not judge by what it had done in this country, 
for it had as yet done next to nothing. Were they to judge by 
what it proposed to do ? It did not propose to do half as much 
as they did. It proposed to instruct some of the deaf and dumb 
orally ; they educated and maintained all they could get. By 
education he understood the development of all the best parts 
and powers of the creature ; instruction was simply specific -in 
formation. Compare the title of the Association for the Oral 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb with that of the noble old 
Institution in which he qualified — the National Institution for the 
Education of the Deaf and Dumb Poor. In that they had all 
the difference. Under the one organization the agent was simply 
an instructor; under the other he was the trainer, friend, and 
guide of his pupils. On the very face of it, then, the difference 
between the pantomimist and the oralist was that between the 
teacher and the technologist, between the preceptor and the artist. 
They had oral schools and school-board classes. They were 
better than none, and he heartily wished every advance in the 
work God speed. But when they talked of the superiority of 
oral schools over boarding schools, and the advantages of school- 
board classes over institutions, he told them with all respect to 
their standing in the profession, and giving them full credit for 
the very best possible intentions, that this was not an advance in 
theory, but rather a retrogression to the notions of the novice, 
bounded as these were by the school-room walls. If they were 
oralists, they were indeed philanthropists, but their charity began 
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with the rich ; they were, he supposed, the friends of their pupils, 
but they would not tend them day and night ; they taught them 
for five or six hours a day, and, somehow, they loved them so 
well they could not tolerate their presence any longer. They 
sent them away, and did it never strike them that they threw 
after them the most powerful instrument in the hands of a teacher 
of the deaf and dumb — personal example and guidance? The 
smallest minds and weakest powers needed the new creation all 
the more. Let each one who took this view work on in the old 
paths, for he was, if man ever was, feeding the lambs of Christ 
for whom He died, and leading them to His fold. He believed in 
his work. To that work he was called and chosen in the morn- 
ing of his life when his energies were young. He was engaged 
in it now in the noon-day of his existence, and he knew he was doing 
the best he could, for he was doing it in full view of his heavy 
responsibilities ami all things around him, conditions, circum- 
stances, difficulties, necessities, and knowing that the night was 
coming when these the tongues of time should fail, and work and 
word must cease. 

It was agreed in view of the importance of the subject under 
consideration, and the fact that many other gentlemen desired to 
speak on it, that the discussion should be adjourned till the next 
day, and that the Conference should re-aasemble then at lo 
o'clock. 

The Conference adjourned at 6 p.m. 
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THIRD DAY. 



Thursday, ^uly 26th. 



The Conference re-assembled at 10 o'clock a.m., when Mr. A, 
A. Kinsey resumed the discussion on the German System." 
Dr. Buxton presiding. 

Mr. A. A. Kinsey commenced his remarks by saying, that he 
was an ardent supporter of the views held by Mr. Ackers in 
respect of the best method of educating deaf children. This was 
only to be expected, when it was borne in mind that he had been 
closely associated with that gentleman the past two years and a 
half, in considering the question ; but he begged the meeting to 
understand that his views were formed from personal investiga- 
tion and close study in German schools for the deaf and dumb, 
and not taken at second hand, or from reading works on the sub- 
ject ; works written in most cases very many years ago, and 
descriptive of a style of education far different in essential parti- 
culars from that now pursued in the best schools in Germany. 
He had had the great advantage of starting with the full know- 
ledge -of all that Mr. Ackers had done in the direction of deaf- 
mute education, together with his experience, advice and counsel ; 
but was under no obligation to that gentleman, blindly to commit 
himself to the ** German " system as being the very best method 
of teaching deaf children. Far from it ; he had been afforded 
every facility by Mr. Ackers to study different systems in different 
countries — Great Britain, Holland, Germany, Austria, Switzer- 
land, France, and the United States, — with express injunctions 
to obtain from Professor Bell, at Boston, a knowledge of his 
System of Visible Speech, and to watch the effects of such System 
in the American Schools. Mr. Kinsey said there could be no doubt 
that, whatever decision he might have arrived at, it would in no 
way have affected Mr. Ackers' opinion of the merits of the Ger- 
man method, for that gentleman, as he had already told them, 
had, since the year 1872, devoted himself to examining the 
subject of education for the deaf and dumb, and had satisfied 
himself as to the superiority of one particular system ; had 
adopted that system as nearly as he could in the education of his 
own child, and was daily experiencing its great blessing, in the 
ready and familiar communication by word of mouth which was 
established between them. Mr. Kinsey proceeded to say that 
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starting, as he did, not being pledged to any system or school, he 
was more likely to form an impartial judgment, than had he 
been for years and years engaged in teaching on an opposite 
system ; any radical change from which would have entailed 
discarding and unlearning habits, practices and educational 
customs of long growth, and a study of the work de novo et ab 
initio. Was it not a curious fact, asked Mr. Kinsey, that those 
who might be considered unbiassed in their observation and judg- 
ment upon the question of instructing the deaf, whose sole in- 
terest in the matter had been*excited by the sorrowful fact of 
being the parents of deaf children, had on examinaiton, of the 
different systems at work, emphatically endorsed their full faith 
in the ** German " by educating their children thereon ? Whereas^ 
on the other hand, gentlemen, the principals of institutions on^ 
the " French " System, and others intimately connected with 
them, had invariably failed to see and hear those good and excel- 
lent results obtained, by the German " method, so palpable to 
the eyes and ears of anxious mothers and fathers. Mr. Kinsey 
next related how he had, for over twelve months, worked and 
studied from morning till evening in the Deaf and Dumb Institu- 
tion, at Osnabruck, in the Province of Hanover, which was pre- 
sided over by an old pupil of Moritz Hill, 'of Weissenfiels — Director 
Rossler. That gentleman afforded him every opportunity for 
examining and gaining a thorough insight into the ** method." 
At the end of the year, viz., at Eastertide, certain of the pupils 
were confirmed, on leaving school for their homes, preparatory 
to earning their livelihood ; for, with but very few exceptions, the 
pupils were the children of very poor people (as is the case in all 
the public schools in Germany for the deaf and dumb). So 
much then, said Mr. Kinsey, for the argument of one gentleman 
yesterday, that this was a system for the rich only. The whole 
ceremony of th« confirmation was conducted orally ; the officia- 
ting clergyman questioned viva voce, the candidates read from 
his lips, and answered in a like manner. Mr. Kinsey after his 
sojourn at Osnabruck, spent eight 'months in visiting other 
schools for the deaf in Europe and the United States, that he 
might place himself in a position to make comparisons between 
the different systems of teaching, and the results obtained under 
them. He said that one gentleman who spoke the day before 
(Mr. Sleight) appeared in common with other head masters of 
sign institutions to have been peculiarly unfortunate in the 
examples of lip-reading brought under their notice. The 
Rev. Mr. Smith, who so ably cares for the welfare of the 
adult deaf and dumb under his care, and who unhappily advocates 
that baneful method of instruction, known as the Combined," 
is exercised in his mind as to the possibility of a deaf child 
distinguishing, by the eye, certain spoken sounds, syllables, or 
words, which look alike ; and he took, unfortunately for himself, 
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such examples as how," " now," " cow." Mr. Kinsay declared 
himself astonished that anyone should pass judgment upon a 
matter, with which it would appear, from the above, they had so 
little acquaintance. A child learns very quickly to detect the 
difference between aspirates, dentals, and gutturals, as instanced 
in the foregoing words ; and could not confound them when once 
acquired, except through gross inattention to the speaker's lips. 
Had Mr. Smith asked, how could the difference be detected 
between " pole," bowl," " mole? " he would have shewn a more 
intimate acquaintance with some^Df the difficulties of^lip-reading. 
The answer to such a question would be, that the difference 
would have been arrived at by the context. The word would be 
enlarged upon, a thin, tall poll, a round bowl, a little brown mole. 
. and so on. Surely your effort should not be to puzzle the deaf, 
but to make language, in all its uses, as easy as possible to them, 
Canon de Haerne, in addressing the meeting yesterday, begged 
indulgence on the ground of having to speak in a language 
different to that which he had learned in his youth. Surely a like 
courtesy should be extended to the deaf. Mr. Kinsey next dealt 
with the strictures on the ** German " Method, passed by Sign 
System teachers. He said, the Leipsig Institution was constantly 
being instanced as the great school on that method, yet one in 
which signs were freely used. This was true, so far as the use 
of signs was concerned ; and, in consequence, at the Leipsig 
Institution, and one or two others, where signs were used as at 
Weissenfiels, the inevitable result followed — poverty of language 
and means of expressing it. He could not agree with Mr. 
Van Asch, who stated that the best German teachers considered 
signs absolutely indispensable in communicating language to the 
deaf. That was not Mr. Kinsey's experience, unless such teachers 
Dir. Rosier; Dir. Eugelke ; Inspector Arnold, of Riehen ; Herr 
Lehfeld, of Vienna; and Mr. Greenberger, of New York were 
to be included. There were teachers in Germany who used signs, 
and for that very reason should be carefully distinguished from the 
first class instructors, whcf most emphatically do not use signs 
(as understood by sign teachers) whatever might have been their 
practice a quarter of a century ago. When Mr. Van Asch 
admitted yesterday that he used signs occasionally to explain the 
meaning of a new word or idea to his pupils, after they were in 
possession of a certain amount of language, there was con- 
siderable applause from certain gentlemen present. Why 
applause ? Mr. Kinsey asked ; why rejoice at the fact of a child, 
already capable of using and understanding spoken language in 
a limited degree, being reduced to signs ? was it not rather a 
reflection on the tact and ability of the teacher in failing to 
explain by analogy or comparison. He could not admit for a 
moment that signs were necessary to the teaching of new words 
or ideas. One gentleman, in his very eloquent address yesterday, . 
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was so carried away with enthusiastic admiration of the sign 
language that he characterised it as being the most perfect, 
significant, graphic, and withal beautiful of all possible languages. 
A fitting addition to such a panegyric might be found, said Mr. 
Kinsey, in the utterance of an American teacher some years ago, 
who, in answer to the assertion that, to the vast majority of 
hearing persons, the sign language was simply unintelligible, 
said " no wonder they wont learn it, every one should learn it, 
and then there would be no longer such an idle excuse possible.'* 
An ingenuous idea truly, 1500 people to be forced "to learn the 
language of one ! ! Mr. Hopper had stated that Mr. Kinsey would 
exclude the simplest of signs in teaching, and wished to know 
how it would be possible to explain to a new pupil that it should 
go to bed or come to supper. Mr. Kinsey answered to the effect 
that, if a child had been so short a time under his charge, as not 
to understand the words ** go," " come," " bed," he would merely 
lead the child to bed or supper as the case might be, or direct ver- 
bally soane older pupil or teacher to do so. In Mr. Kinsey's opinion, 
to raise such a question as that, or as the one in the case of the 
Rev. Samuel Smith, showed, only too plainly, how little was 
known of the practice of the " German " System in this country. 
He regretted, exceedingly, that considering the great importance 
of the subject, and the innumerable points to be made in its 
favour, that he had not known beforehand that it would have 
been competent for him to prepare and read a paper, which 
would, at least, have attested and borne witness to the facts and 
conclusions of Mr. Acker's powerful statement at the opening of 
the Conference. A minority of those present had advocated, in 
carefully considered terms, the advisability of educating deaf 
children on the " German " System. Where were those children 
to be obtained ? Were they to be taken from existing sign 
Institutions ? Mr. Kinsey repudiated such an idea. No, he said, 
he and his supporters asked only for an opportunity of educating 
those at present totally uncared for. Those who differed in 
opinion from Mr. Ackers and himself, in their eagerness to 
defend a position which was not attacked, apparently lost sight 
of the real object of Mr. Ackers's scheme. If their attention 
was re-directed to that gentleman's paper, they would find that 
he was claiming education on the " German " system, not for 
those of the deaf and dumb at present under instruction, but for 
those sadly unfortunate ones who were receiving no schooling at 
all. Mr. Kinsey appealed on behalf of himself and supporters 
to be permitted to try their hands on those neglected ones, and 
if, after a few years, failure should ensue, which he did not for 
one moment anticipate, it would then be time enough for the 
** French" System advocates to dispute the verdict which Mr. 
Ackers and others had recorded in favour of spoken language 
for the deaf. Mr. Kinsey was aware that it had been often 
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alleged by teachers of the deaf in tliis country that the German " 
System had been tried in England and failed. He could not 
admit from his stand-point that such was the case. The more 
he heard a sign system teacher dilate upon the German " 
method (or, as he would term it, the oral or articulating system), 
the more he (Mr. Kinsey) felt convinced that such teacher under- 
stood the system very differently indeed from himself. Mr. 
Kinney, in conclusion, said that if the system had been tried in 
this country and abandoned as unsuccessful, he w.ould deeply feel, 
as an Engliehman, that his countrymen had failed, where 
foreigners had succeeded ; if the sign system teachers have 
finally agreed (which he trusted may not be the case) that the 

German " System is impossible for them, and their pupils in 
the future, he could only sorrowfully regret the fact ; but he must 
ask them kindly to allow him to make the effort which they 
appeared to despair of. 

The Rev. W. Stainer said he did not originally intend to take 
any part in the discussion of this subject, because he advocated 
and practised both systems, and could blow hot or cold on either 
as easily as anyone, if inclined to do so, though for that there was 
no occasion, as it had already been done most effectually by 
other speakers, but as he had been told he ought to put the 
result of his long and varied experience in one scale or the other, 
or a part in both, he would do so most willingly. For twelve 
years he had pursued the French System in a public institution, 
and became fully acquainted with its imperfections. Since then, 
during twenty years, he had had a siijccession of private pupils, whom 
he taught successfully on the German System, viz., without 
dactytology. Long before Mr. Van Asch brought the system, as 
practised at Rotterdam, into this country Mr. Stainer was 
engaged in teaching, on the German System, in Manchester. 
There was a wide difference between the teaching of Mr. 
Van Asch and his at that time, but he was glad to find, by Mr. 
Van Asch's speech, yesterday, that his views are now so modified 
that he could agree with almost everything that he had said. 
Before Mr. Van Asch come to England, he was asked by the 
father of a deaf and dumb child, who, afterwards, became one of 
Mr. Van Asch's first pupils, whether he could make a deaf and 
dumb pupil capable of reading an ordinary sermon or lecture 
from the lips of the speaker. He said No, nor can any other 
man." The reply given was, ** then you are not acquainted with 
the German System." Well he had visited some of the con- 
tinental schools, and amongst them the one at Frankfort, which 
was at that time under Dr. Schloss, and was reported to be one 
of the most successful schools on the German System. He did 
not, however, find any greater results from the System, as 
practised at Frankfort, than he had himself accomplished by 
the same System in England. He observed one difference, viz.. 
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that Dr. Schloss's pupils made more use of signs than his own, 
but attributed that to their being congregated in larger numbers. 
By permission of Dr. Schloss he related a story in natural signs 
which they all seemed perfectly to understand, and were 
thoroughly delighted with. Now we all know that people readily 
believe things to be as they wish them to be, and from this fact 
arises one of the difficulties we have in getting some deaf and 
dumb children to school. He was sorry to say some of the 
medical profession, who are not aurists, probably out of kindness, 
tell parents that their children will some day speak and hear, and 
the parents believe it and don't take any stept to have their 
children educated until they find out their mistake, and then it is 
often too late to obtain their admission into the ordinary schools. 
The same thing is occurring now to a greater degree than ever, and 
to his knowledge several parents are keeping their children away 
from school because they have heard, or been told, that their child- 
ren can be made to talk like other children, and to hear with their 
eyes." To this Mr. Stainer said yes, just as much as a blind 
man can be made to see with his ears or fingers ; in the latter 
case he would have a great advantage over us, for he would have 
ten eyes, which he could turn in any direction, like the chameleon. 
If it were true that the deaf by seeing could tell how sounds were 
formed before they reached the lips, there was no reason that he 
knew of why they should not in a similar way know our thoughts 
before they are uttered, and it would not surprise them to learn that 
some parents of these children (who are mysteries to them) are 
credulous enough to believe that they can do so. The truth is 
this, that the power of reading from the lips is restricted 
WITHIN VERY NARROW LIMITS Under Ordinary circumstances, and 
only under the most favourable circumstances can it be con- 
sidered of much value as the ordinary means of conveying ideas 
to the deaf. It is perfectly true that the blind man's fingers serve 
him for eyes, when he can read a book, in raised letters, and if 
there was a visible alphabet of the lips, that is, 26 positions of 
the lips, as distinctly different as the different raised characters, 
then, by forming those letters on the lips, the deaf would per- 
ceive and read them with the eye, and see the complete word as 
readily as the blind employs the touch to read the raised charac- 
ters of his book. But we have no complete visible alphabet of 
the lips. We must, however, use either a visible alphabet (signs 
for letters), or we must have signs for words. The quickness with 
which we can move our fingers and put them in different positions, 
renders them the best possible appliances for forming signs for 
letters, and these signs we have in the single and double-handed 
alphabets, both of which have been used in this room with a 
facility surprising to those to whom they are not familiar. While 
standing on that chair he had translated word for word, forming 
every letter on his fingers, and keeping pace with the utterance 
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of the slow and deliberate speakers on the platform. They had 
heard the importance of signs for conveying religious instruction 
to the deaf and dumb spoken of by those who have a right to 
speak of religion, and it was equally his privilege, by holding an 
office which gave him the same right, and he would not be doing 
his duty to pass it by. Religious instruction and the means of 
religious worship had been placed within their easy reach through 
his instrumentality as their pastor, during a period of three-and- 
twenty years. As the living voice of the preacher conveys to 
the minds and hearts of his hearers the religious thoughts and 
feelings he wishes to implant there, so by the same method that 
they - had witnessed here to-day had passed from the ends of 
those fingers visible words of comfort and consolation to the 
needy, the sick and the dying, and to the mourners over the 
graves of their dead. He asked himself the question, that was 
implied in the remarks of his brother clergymen, Can all this 
be done as effectually by the oral system, which he so strongly 
advocated and constantly taught ?" to which question he could 
but answer emphatically — ** No." When he was convinced that 
he was wrong in using these means of conveying religious in- 
struction to his pupils, he would give them up, and promised that 
this should be so soon as he saw the deaf and dumb assembled in 
the same manner in which they assemble weekly, by permission 
of the rector — Rev. S. Hansard — at the Parish Church of St. 
Matthew's, Bethnal Green, and when he saw their being addressed 
orally with the same power of understanding the service and 
taking their part in it, as they do now most heartily and 
devoutly. He concluded, in the words of the Vice-chairman, 
Dr. Buxton, who, in his most admirable general statement of the 
matter at the beginning of the Conference, speaking of the oral 
and the " sign " systems, said, " he knew what had been done 
by b9tl\j and what could be done by both, and he knew that it is 
impossible for either to do what the other does." 

Mr. Howard, Headmaster of the Yorkshire Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, Doncaster, confessed that he stood there, 
with regard to the question at issue, in a somewhat anomalous 
position, inasmuch as he did not know to which party he be- 
longed. He went a long way with Mr. Ackers, he went still 
further with Mr. Van Asch, and he went with his fellow-masters 
in much that they had said. Although he had an experience of 
sixteen years amongst the deaf and dumb, he was but a junior 
in the profession, and after the most admirable addresses from 
his seniors yesterday, he felt much delicacy in advancing an 
opinion of his own. With regard to this subject of articulation 
and lip-reading, he could only speak from a limited experience 
extending over a period of less than eighteen months. He trusted 
they would believe him sincere when he stated that whatever he 
liad to say was based upon what he believed was a common 
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sense, unbiased view of the matter, drawn from actual experience. 
He further confessed that the amount of labour necessary to 
bring articulation and lip-reading to anything approaching suc- 
cess would, but for the conviction that this mode of instruction 
was practicable, have made him shrink from the task and join in 
the common cry that the thing was impossible. It appeared to 
him that the point of the debate turned upon the use or disuse 
of signs. Now, unlike Mr. Van Asch, who could pick his 
pupils and keep them any length of time, they in institutions 
had to receive all and sundries — the intelligent, the dull, and not 
unfrequently the imbecile. He dared to say, too, that all masters 
had the same experience as himself, namely, that some of the 
most promising pupils have been removed just at the time when 
they were beginning to feel their way, and after a school term of 
less duration than that granted to hearing and speaking children. 
The short time allowed at school demands that not a single day. 
should be passed in the institution unprofitably. In this view 
they must employ the shortest and easiest way to the mind of 
the child which he believed to be the child's o\vn naturaJ language 
— the language of signs. The children came to them with a 
language of signs, such signs merely as instinct had taught them 
to use, sufficient for the communication of their information. 
Often the children were of an inquisitive nature — a thing they all 
like to see in speaking children— and if at the outset they forbade 
the use of all signs, there is no alternative but to seal the mind 
of the child from further knowledge until it could be detailed to it 
orally. They would require a time, the duration of which he 
could not yet fix upon, but allow the use of signs and a vast 
amount of information could be imparted to the pupil long before 
he could reduce those signs to either written or oral expression. 
They must not forget that while it was their primary object to give 
the deaf and dumb language, it was their desire also to give as 
much information as possible. It is in no way the aim of teachers 
of the deaf and dumb to teach signs — they simply use them to 
explain the various lessons, and no one is more ready to discard 
signs than deaf-mute instructors are when the children can do 
without them, and no deaf and dumb person can be called edu- 
cated who is at all dependent on the use of signs after leaving 
school. He was of opinion that a great number of deaf-mutes, 
whether toto congenitals or with acquired deafness, are capable 
of receiving instruction by the articulation method (and the use 
of signs so far as the teacher finds them an assistance), and 
these he fixed, from his experience, at a minimum of forty per 
cent. At Doncaster, new pupils are admitted only once a year, 
viz., in August. The whole of them are first tried in the room 
specially set apart for articulation, to see whether they exhibit an 
aptitude for acquiring the essential sounds, great attention being 
paid to the production of a natural tone of voice. A great por- 
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ti'on of one day every week is devoted to this latter exercise. In 
this class the new pupils remain for a month, at the end of which 
time those showing no aptitude for speaking are removed into the 
school conducted wholly upon the French System. The pupils 
who remain are exercised daily in the essential sounds. At the 
same time they are introduced to the names of objects and 
simple ideas. They learn these lessons by repeating them orally, 
and are examined either by writing, from the teacher's lips, or by 
giving orally the names of objects, &c., as they are pointed out. The 
manual alphabet is not taught to these children, and were it not for 
mixing with the non-speaking children, he questioned whether 
they would learn it ; many of them, however, do acquire it by 
this mixing, and here they are at a disadvantage. The state of 
their funds, and the limited staff of teachers, do not allow them 
to have separate departments and separate supervision, but he 
trusted this would follow when the importance of the subject was 
realised. He had now under instruction thirty pupils, twenty of 
whom satisfied him thoroughly ; they could repeat words and 
sentences ^ were able to distinguish between one sentence and 
another from the teacher's lips, sometimes, however, requiring 
repetition, and those who had been under instruction eighteen 
months could count up to two hundred, and do simple addition 
and subtraction sums without the aid of the fingers. Those wha 
had had but ten months' instruction, while reading the lips some- 
what readily, were not as yet au fait in pronunciation ; they could 
also count up to loo, and in some cases could do simple addition 
sums. He would here state that these children are taught the 
whole of the day in school, five hours and a half upon the arti- 
culation system. It had been asked, Do these children use their 
their speech ? He was told by the parents that they spoke a 
great deal, although they used signs. . They used signs because 
their knowledge of language was too limited to permit of their 
holding conversation by any other means. He had frequently 
heard them speaking in the play-ground. He (Mr. Howard) was 
decidedly of epinion that this system of teaching developed the 
intelligence, as in their exercises they seemed to think directly 
from the brain and not from the ends of their fingers, and the 
comparison between the appearance of these children and that of 
those taught by the French method was decidedly in favour of 
articulation. As regarded the health, Mr. Howard believed that 
the play given to the lungs in exercising the voice and the in- 
creased amount of oxygen thereby engendered, gave to the blood 
of the pupil a stimulus which promoted its more vigorous circu- 
lation, and tended to ward off many of the complaints to which 
the deaf and dumb are liable. Since the introduction of oral 
gymnastics, i,e., exercises of the voice, shouting, &c., into the 
Doncaster Institution, the number of cases of chilblain, which 
previously often partook of the nature of large open sores, had 
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considerably diminished. It was only fair, however, to say that 
an increased and liberal diet may also have contributed largely 
to this result. Now, he (Mr. Howard) held that the education 
of the deat and dumb was only commenced at school, the object 
being to give the pupils so much language that after they have 
left school they might increase their knowledge by mixing with 
hearing and speaking people. He believed the ability to speak 
even in a slight degree conferred upon them a benefit for two 
reasons : firstly, it was of great service to them ; and, secondly, 
it made their affliction less conspicuous, a point in which many 
of the deaf and dumb were very sensitive. He expected that in 
some cases the pupils would be able to read from the lips much 
that was said. Many persons were proud of the accom- 
plishment of being able to spell on their fingers, and would 
exercise it, but when it came to reading what is said on another 
person's fingers, they soon became tired, and the conversation 
dropped, but it would not be so could the deaf man or woman 
articulate his or her remarks. Mr. Howard had been very sorry 
to see, yesterday, Mr. Payne standing there a living example of 
what many of the pupils who had passed through our institutions 
might have been, and deprecating the very system by which that 
end was to be attained. (The Rev. S. Smith remarked that Mr. 
Payne lost his hearing at twelve, and never ceased to use his 
speech.) Mr. Howard could not say that he was as sanguine of 
lip-reading as of articulation, unless the person to whom the 
deaf one might be speaking had the power of very distinct utter- 
ance. Even in this case it was probable that much would be 
lost. There was yet another difficulty, and he dared to say in no 
county was this more felt than in his own — that of dialect. There 
were some persons that even he could not altogether understand.^ 
In the Doncaster Institution, which received pupils from all parts 
of Yorkshire, the best English was taught, while in various parts 
of the county the dialects were so strange that they might almost 
be designated as barbarous. One or two examples would suffice. 
The child at school would be taught this sentence : " Are you 
going home ? " While at home he would probably be met with, 
** Is 'ta gaeng yam ?" so do I," " seea div ah," and so on. His 
(Mr. Howard's) opinion of the whole question was that, given the 
following conditions : — (a) Intelligence on the part of the pupil. 
(6.) Zeal and enthusiasm on the part of the teacher, (c.) Co- 
operation on the part of the parents, so far as to allow their 
children to remain eight or, at least, seven years at school, and to 
try to speak to them during the holidays ; fully 40 per cent, could 
be more beneficially treated by the articulation and lip-reading 
method than by the French system. At the same time he did 
not think the French System in this country would ever be 
superseded by the German, but undoubtedly articulation and lip- 
reading would come to be acknowledged to have a claim hitherta 
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not extended to them. He did not advocate the boarding-out 
System. This would be well enough if the work of teachers of 
tiie deaf, and dumb ended with the school-room ; but it did not ; 
the pupils had to be fitted to fight the battle of the world, and to 
be taught to help themselves. Moreover, they would marry as 
they got the chance, and we could not prevent it. We could see 
too much of the wretchedness and misery around us from the 
mismanagement of wives— dirty homes, &c., — not to make the 
management of a house a special point in the training of 
the girls particularly. This we could do in an institution ; we 
could send them into the kitchen to learn cooking, and into the 
laundry to learn to wash ; while it could be made a part of their 
daily duty to keep their persons and apartments clean and 
orderly. They were taught a host of other things which he 
doubted would not be so well taught upon the boarding-out sys- 
tem. He feared that the same remark would apply to the people 
in charge as is often made by the parents of blind children, who 
are so helpless when they go to school — " It is more trouble to 
teach them how to do a thing than to do it one's self." In con- 
clusion, Mr. Howard said, recognising the great and grave 
responsibility resting upon teachers of the deaf and dumb, they 
were bound by every act of duty to do their best for every indi- 
vidual child under their care, and it was incumbent upon them, 
and especially upon the younger men in the profession, to take 
up this system of articulation, and let those children who could 
learn to speak be taught by articulation and lip-reading, and let 
those who could not be so taught receive instruction by the 
French method. 

The Rev. James W. A. Sturdee said his connection with the 
Royal Association for the Deaf and Dumb had given bim many 
opportunities of meeting with deaf-mutes after they had left 
school. He had met the pupils of every system, German, 
French, and Combined, and had found that many of those taught 
under the German System spoke audibly and intelligibly at first, 
but soon afterwards relapsed, i.e. their acquired artificial speech 
seemed to go from them, and they resorted to dactytology. With 
regard to another question, it had been stated, several times, 
that signs were not used under the German System, except in 
the elementary stages. He had met pupils who had been 
educated under this system and sent into the world as accom- 
plished pupils, and he had ascertained from their parents that 
they could neither understand ordinary conversation nor answer 
questions. He had also spoken to them himself, and in many 
instances could not make them understand him. The parent of 
oiie girl told him that she never used signs to them, nor they to 
her. He asked her, " Did you like your school ? " and found her 
utterly unable to understand him. He repeated the question, 
and saw the mother make signs, and then she answered him. 
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The promoters of the German System said that their pupils could 
be educated and sent into the world to mix with their fellow 
creatures, without any more assistance than hearing and speak- 
ing people received. Some time ago he attended at a magisterial 
inquiry, in London, where a child, taught under the German 
System, was examined. He merely went to watch the proceed- 
ings, and to interpret, if necessary. On arriving, he found his 
interpretation unnecessary,' as the child was taught on the 
** Oral " System ; but, to his astonishment, there was also an 
oral interpreter present. On the whole, he thought, natural 
things ought to come before artificial things. Nature first and 
art afterwards. If the school term be limited, let the pupils be 
taught that which would be most useful to them in after .life. 
He held that the French System had many great advantages ; 
it was most natural to the deaf and dumb, and was most 
applicable for religious instruction. Let them have that first, 
and when the child has been sufficiently educated, so as to be 
able to follow sermons delivered by the fingers, then, if there be 
time, let them be taught articulation and lip-reading, as an ac- 
complishment. We should never strive to put art in the place 
of nature. Canon de Haerne had said that the education on the 
Continent was unsatisfactory, and he supposed it was the Oral 
System that was spoken of. 

Mgr. de Haerne said he spoke of the population, indepen- 
dently ol the methods ; it was not the proficiency, but the state of 
education of which he spoke. 

The Rev. J. W. A. Sturdeb said: Do not let them stand up 
for any particular system, unless they were persuaded that that 
system would really benefit the deaf and dumb in after life. He 
was afraid public opinion went very much in favour of something 
new. Parents heard that children could be taught to speak and 
read the lips, and, of course, they were anxious to do the best they 
could for their own children, and it was the custom of nearly every 
one to go with the tide. In some instances he was much afraid 
the German System was being introduced simply to obtain a 
greater number of pupils. 

Mr. ScHoNTHEiL, of the Jews* Deaf and Dumb Home, Walmer 
Road, Notting Hill, said, he had listened with great interest to 
the discussion which had taken place, and in which neither party, 
it seemed to him, had succeeded in convincing the othqr. He 
would, therefore, beg to propose a system which they could 
call by what name they liked, and the object of which should be 
to neutraliie the defects of the deaf and dumb as much as 
possible, so as to let them interfere with the instruction of the 
children as little as possible and to make the means of their com- 
municating with the world as easy as possible. To obtain that 
end he would not allow his hands to be fettered by the principles 
of any one system. He must claim entire freedom in employing 
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the best means for the purpose. He should try to utiHse the 
good that was in each of them, and to discard the disadvantages 
that were in each of them. The first point would be, to draw up 
a few pages of directions for parents as to how deaf and dumb 
children were to. be treated, from the moment the deafness was 
noticed by them, till the child was sent to an efficient school. 
The chief features of such directions would be to keep the child 
in as good health and spirits as possible, to treat him as much as 
possible as they would a hearing child, and to find for him 
proper and sufficient occupation. Here he would recommend, 
what he had mentioned before, the Kindergarten System. In 
support of the good of such a system, he could cite practical 
instances of the most gratifying results in his own experience. 
At the age of about six years he would have the child admitted 
to a school or institution, to be put into a class not exceeding 
twelve in number, and taught to articulate by a competent 
teacher, that is to say, a person with a thorough scientific know- 
ledge of the physiology of human speech. It had been asserted 
that the deaf and dumb had a natural aptitude for the acquisition 
of articulation. That, he thought, was erroneous. Anyone who 
had taught articulation must have found it a very arduous task, 
requiring much skill and patience. He was afraid many of his 
fellow labourers, following the French System, had been misled 
by this asserted easiness of teaching articulation. They had 
started in it, probably without the requisite knowledge and skill, 
but finding it far more arduous than they had been led to believe, 
pronounced against it. The time required for the articulation of 
vowels and consonants, severally and combined, was, according 
to the best authorities, a minimum of three and a maximum 
of Welve months. The proportion of children unable to learn 
articujation was not, as had been stated, 5 out of 20, but was a 
very much more favourable one. The more or less perfect 
articulation of the deaf entirely depended on the efficiency of the 
teacher, as well as the mental capacity of the pupil. He held 
that the voices of the deaf and dumb only differed in the same 
way as hearing and speaking persons, and to speak of deaf and 
dumb persons as having " no voice " was simply ridiculous. 
The means of communication at that early stage of instruction 
would be articulated speech, illustrated, for a time, by such 
gestures and signs as are used by hearing people to give greater 
effect to their words in dealing with foreigners, or when out 
of reach of sound. The next step would be to make the child 
acquainted with the names of the most ordinary obj^ts such as 
could be shown in nature, or represented by pictures, and did not, 
therefore, necessitate signs. The names of such objects were to 
be followed by verbs and adjectives, and the child would thus be 
enabled to form small sentences, both in the affirmative and 
negative, without requiring any signs. Such words as ** is," 
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" has," " can," and their negatives, did not require any gestures 
or signs, but were inculcated by analogy. He now wanted to 
meet one of the greatest objections to the German System, viz., 
that no religious ideas could be conveyed to the child before four 
or five years' teaching. He maintained that when a child was 
able to understand such sentences as, the carpenter made the 
table," he might be asked " who made the tree ?" and told God 
made the tree,' God made all things," God is almighty," &c., 
which, if done in a proper way, would .prove the very best 
moral teaching. A child might be taught also to say prayers, 
and if not fully understanding them, would be no worse off than 
hearing children of similar age. Let the deaf and dumb 
child say his prayers, and try to make him understand them 
afterwards. He (the speaker) would have no objection to 
imparting religious ideas to little children in a more sentimental 
way, by the aid of signs. That stage would occupy the second 
year of instruction, during which the child would obtain consider- 
able facility in speaking and lip reading, and would be able to 
express most of his ideas articulately, not so much by the 
systematical instruction received, as by the casual verbal inter- 
course with the teacher, and other persons; In the next stage, 
suitable pictures were an excellent means to enlarge the ideas 
and to develope the mind. For the purpose of explanation, 
analogy should take the place of natural signs and gestures, 
which latter, however, might he resorted to when other means 
proved insufficient. In the fourth, fifth, and sixth years elementary 
knowledge could be imparted viva voce with comparative ease, 
the difficulty decreaising as knowledge increased. Abstracts, the 
different moods, metaphors, &c., could be explained by the use of 
paraphrase, and, if that were not successful, any other more 
suitable means. This system, whatever it might be called, was 
sure to succeed in its purpose. Most of the children, after six 
years of such instruction, would be able to express themselves 
articulately pretty correctly, and would have no difficulty in 
reading elementary books ; they would be able to use a dic- 
tionary, and, under favourable circumstances, to continue their 
education by resorting to higher branches of literature. The 
first condition upon which depended the success of this system 
was the competency of the teacher. In support of this view, he 
would quote Goethe : Let a subject make the right impression 
upon you, and you will not fail to find the right expression, 
and if you got the right expression you may be sure to create 
the right impression." They had heard that this and that had 
failed in the German System, but he believed, had matters been 
looked into, it would not have been found that the system was at 
fault. As to lip reading, which some of the speakers thought a 
matter of impossibility, he asserted that it was no more difficult 
than to follow the rapid spelling of the manual alphabet or the 
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swift movements of the sign language. There were some gen- 
tlemen present who having favoured the small institution he was 
connected with, by visiting it, could amply testify to the practi- 
cablity of the system there pursued. 

The Rev. Mr. Walsh said that, on two occasions, he had 
visited Mr. Schontheil's Institution. Every facility was afforded 
him to examine the school thoroughly, and although Mr. S. did 
not succeed in making him a convert to his system, he could not 
but admire the ability and earnestness with which the establish- 
ment was conducted. 

Mr. Barber thought there was ample evidence to show that 
the mixed system, as carried out by its author, Braidwooa, had 
not failed (as had been asserted), to teach articulation and lip- 
reading. Teachers who came after him, and professed his 
system, might not, from various causes, have been able to give 
tne necessary time and attention to these subjects, but that did 
not prove the utter failure" of the system inr this particu lar 
branch of instruction. The observations made on the disad- 
vantages of the shortening of language were not, he thought, an 
argument against the system, but rather pointed out errors of 
practice in individual teachers. The Principal of Donaldson's 
Hospital, Edinburgh, and Miss Hull, in giving their experience 
of schools, on the mixed system, said that as soon as the pupils 
left the school-room they thought no more of speakmg till they 
again assembled for lessons. His own experience was quite to 
the contrary, as his pupils, who were taught articulation, never 
used signs to hearing people, when they had acquired a sufficient 
knowledge of language to be able, by that means, to express 
their ideas 

Mr. A. F.WooDBRiDGE felt strongly on the oral question, which 
he considered to be the question, the burning question of this 
Conference. The system had been described and defended by its 
advocates in words which he would shortly quote, and then pro- 
ceed to give, for himself and those who agreed with him, his 
own description of it. In a document which he had seen, he 
found that Mr. Van Asch was quoted as having one of the best 
schools of the kind in the country, and as strongly recommending 
that all pupils on first entering an institution should be taught on 
the articulating system, so that the " silent method" (the language 
of signs) might gradually be superseded. Of the school in 
Fitzroy Square, the same document reported that the manual 
alphabet and all arbitrary signs were rigidly excluded there. Mr. 
Howard's opinion was that the two systems should not be com- 
bined, though signs might be allowed at first. Mr. Thomson 
said the two methods should be kept as far apart as possible, and 
that they could not be combined. Mr. Ackers said the German 
System made use of natural signs at first, but dropped them as 
soon as the pupils could express themselves in words ; and that 
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no good could be done with pupils taught on the sign system. 
Miss Hull was strongly opposed to the use of signs, and said 
that her pupils had gone back in knowledge as soon as she 
began to use them in combination with the oral method. From 
all this evidence (said the speaker) we clearly see what it was 
that the oral system aimed at. It was to abolish signs entirely, 
if that be possible, and to substitute articulate speech and lip- 
reading. But is this possible ? Can the noble and expressive 
language of signs, which has been the means by which thou- 
sands have been educated, be entirely thrown aside, and the oral 
method set up in its place ? Ever since the schools were 
founded, it has been employed to spread knowledge and en- 
lightenment, and to fit the deaf and dumb to fill with equal 
credit the situations more commonly filled by their more fortu- 
nate fellow creatures. As tailors, carpenters, shoemakers, 
printers, bookbinders, clerks, artists, barristers, and missionaries ; 
also as husbands and wives, fathers and mothers, it has enabled 
them to discharge worthily the various duties of social and 
domestic life, and it has prepared them for the great Hereafter. 
Is this an agency which ought to be abolished ? He emphati- 
cally answered, No." He would now proceed to weigh the 
arguments for and against the two systems which preceding 
speakers had urged. He put aside the alleged sanitary advantage 
of the oral system, because that, at best, was a concomitant, and 
not the principal object object or advantage proposed, i. It 
was asserted that those who taught on the oral system would 
not only obtain as much general knowledge as those taught by 
the sign language, but would also understand what was said to 
them orally if the speakers would take the pains to speak dis- 
tinctly, grammatically, and standing in a good light. These 
appeared to him to be conditions very hard of fulfilment in the 
actual life of the adult deaf and dumb. 2. One gentleman 
thought much would be gained if the deaf-mute could only be 
taught to articulate " yes " and no." But this was a very poor 
result for such enormous efforts ; and the simple signs which we 
ourselves involuntarily used, of nodding the head or shaking it, 
were surely as expressive as the two equivalent words so labori- 
ously acquired. 3 Mr. Howard (the Principal of the Yorkshire 
Institution) said 50 or 60 per cent, of the deaf and dumb could 
be taught to speak. This was not in accordance with his own 
belief, and he waited for further evidence of the fact. Now, to 
look at the other side of the question, i. If the sign system 
were abolished in schools, what would be the result to those 
adults who had been educated by it ? They would become still 
more isolated as a class, when even their fellow mutes were 
unable to converse with them. 2. A strong and almost insuper- 
able argument against the oral system was that it could not be 
apphed to the further instruction, or higher education, of the 
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existing adult deaf and dumb population of our large towns. 
They could not acquire the oral system ; they must live and die 
with a knowledge of the sign language only. The oral method 
was only meant for the children of the future, and it would be 
many years before this very green tree could bear ripe fruit. 3. The 
discordant voices of the deaf, for want of the modulating power 
of the ear, must always supply an objection to the oral system. 
Speech, as the Rev. Mr. Smith had said, seemed unnatural to 
the deaf, while the language of signs came to them as their 
natural language. 4. The authorities already quoted all agreed 
that the t jvo systems could not, and ought not, to be combined ; 
that the* attempt to combine them did harm instead of good, for 
that they were essentially antagonistic. This he held to be a 
fatal objection. The oral system would be limited to a favoured 
few, and the general body of the deaf and dumb would not be 
benefited by it in the slightest degree ; the churches built or con- 
templated for their separate use would be unnecessary, and 
might be pulled down, for no congregation of 60 or 100 persons 
could be expected to read a sermon from the lips of any preacher. 
5. If only 50 per cent, could be educated on the oral system, 
what was to be done with the rest ? The sign system could 
benefit not merely 50 or 60 per cent., but 90 and even 99 per 
cent., for how very few deaf children there were in ten thousand 
whom the language of signs could not reach ! 6. The oral sys- 
tem having been in operation in this country for ten years, it was 
obvious to ask for visible proof of what it had accomplished, for 
under the old system thousands could have been educated in the 
■same time. 7. Lastly. If the opinion of the deaf and dumb 
themselves were asked it would be found to be adverse to the 
oral system. He had frequently put the question to his own 
members, and the answer had always been most distinct and 
emphatic. They preferred the sign language, as the one which 
was natural to them. He admired the efforts of those who ad- 
vocated the oral systen in trying to find out the best method of 
teaching ; but his advice w^s not to discard an old friend before 
they had thoroughly tried and proved the new one. 

Mr. Elliott said, that, considering the length to which the 
discussion had run, he would gladly have waived his right to 
reply had.he not desired to take that opportunity of asking the 
Vice-President, who was so well qualified to speak on the present 
subject, to favour them with some observations on the important 
discussion that had taken place. He was sure they would all 
support him in making this request. In conducting the business 
of the Conference, he ventured to think it was a mistake to allow 
anything but an oral discussion upon the subjects treated of in 
the papers. A long time had been taken up with reading what 
were ostensibly speeches," but in reality papers." It seemed 
to him that they were none of them very far removed from each 
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other in their views ; the difference was merely a matter of 
degree rather than of principle. As to the Combined System, he 
was quite prepared to say that it had not, hitherto, been carried 
out to the extent to which it might have been. But he thought 
the shortness of> the time during which the children were under 
instruction had rendered a completely satisfactory result almost 
impossible. It could riot fairly be brought as a reproach against 
them that, as masters, they had failed to educate the deaf anfl 
dumb. They had not had time to do it. If they had had as 
much time as was asked for by the advocates of the German 
System, he thought they would have sent their children out into the 
world, able, not only to communicate with others by written, but 
also by spoken language. Mr. Charles Baker and Mr. D. 
Anderson, two great authorities, are said to have discontinued 
the teaching of articulation, not because they thought it was im- 
possible of acquirement, but because the period of education was 
not sufficiently long to justify them in teaching it. This reason 
would apply, he thought, to what Mr. Large had said of 
Donaldson's Hospital. He believed it was next to impossible to 
give to children generally the faculty of speech in five years, in 
addition to all that knowledge, and the education that was 
needful, to fit them for the concerns of life. Under the present 
system, considering the disadvantages under which the teachers 
laboured, he thought they taught the children a great deal. He 
had listened, with much pleasure, to Mr. Van Asch, and Mr. 
Schontheil, and could not see in what his views differed from 
theirs, except as to the use of the finger alphabet. Other gentle- 
men had spoken of the success of their efforts ; he thought he, 
too, might claim some success in teaching articulation, and 
believed that, under the Combined System, which he followed in 
his institution, that the subject could be as well mastered 
generally as in schools taught under the strict German System. 
Although, as Mr. Van Asch had said, it was a delicate thing to 
speak of one's own doings, he had been told, spontaneously, by 
persons who had visited schools taught under the German 
System, that, as far as his own children had gone, they did quite 
as well as those they had seen in such schools. He mentioned 
this merely in support of the opinion he had expressed. He 
thought, too, that in his school, the children were as happy as 
children could possibly be, and no one could say who came into the 
school-room, and noticed the attention paid to and the evident en- 
joyment of the lessons they received, that they were at all dull or 
dejected " in appearance. The remark he had heard over and 
over again was How bright and intelligent the children look." 
He did not, therefore, think that that reproach could be fairly 
levelled at the system of instruction he followed. ^ He (Mr. 
Elliott) would like to repeat a question which he had not heard 
answered, and to which he would venture to direct Mr. Ackers's 
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attention. It was this ; How could the sounds, and words con- 
taining such sounds, which did not show distinguishing marks 
on the lips or were hidden in the throat, be made apparent to the 
children ? He was,himself strongly in favour of articulation and 
lip-reading, but he could not rely upon their agency as the sole 
instrument of instruction. Indeed, he believed that most of the 
German teachers were of his opinion that lip-reading could not be 
made a perfect substitute for the sign language. Mr. Van Asch 
and Mr. Schontheil seemed to belong to that deteriorated class 
of German teachers about which they had heard those who used 
signs in their instruction, whereas the advanced class did not use 
them. If they did belong to that class he was happy to think 
that he also belonged to u too. He did not think signs could be 
dispensed with, and he had had some experience as a teacher 
both of articulation and by signs. It seemed to him that, looking 
at the discussion which had taken place, the weight of long 
experience went in favour of the old system so long carried on 
here, with the reservation that they had not had sufficient time or 
support to enable them to do all that could be done for their 
pupils, while the shorter experience went in favour of the German 
System. No one, he thought, would, in such a work as the 
education of the deaf-mute, undervalue the importance of expe- 
rience. There were gentlemen there whose length of service 
as teachers entitled them to speak with authority, and which 
dwarfed that of the younger members of the profession. He, 
himself, felt that every time he went into his school room he 
learned something new, and that, at the end of his labours for 
each day, he had gained, or ought to have gained, something 
more of experience, and that, therefore, he ought to be so far a 
better teacher. 

Miss Hull, in replying, said she had not purposed again to 
address them, feeling as she did that the upholding of the Ger- 
man System was in far abler and worthier hands than her own ; 
but she would say a few words on one or two points. It had 
been asked why some of her pupils were not there to show what 
they could do. She might answer truly, because this is holiday 
time, and they are dispersed to different places, whence they 
cannot be summoned at short notice. But that, though true, 
would be an evasive reply. Her pupils were not here, simply 
because she did not profess to know the true German system of 
teaching yet, not in its fulness, not in the ripeness it had gained 
in its descent from generation to generation of teachers in its 
native land. She would not exhibit her own work, and her short 
experience, as anything but a bud of promise in her own convic- 
tion, giving her, as it did, firm confidence that a fuller acquaint- 
ance with it would give her fuller power, and would produce in 
this country eventually all and she hoped more than all that Mr. 
Ackers had seen in its own. Some of the speakers had implied 
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that we were indifferent to our pupils' spiritual welfare. This 
was, with some of us at least, our first and chiefest thought. For 
herself she fully believed that it was for her pupils' highest and 
best spiritual good that they should learn eternal truth by spoken 
words. She did believe that in making our spoken language 
theirs — that spoken languagewhich had been, and was, therecipient 
of the holy thoughts and aspirationfe of the holiest men, the means 
by which our Blessed Lord held closest communion with us— we 
did draw them into a closer communion with all saints, than any 
class-limited sign language could do. One word as to physical 
strength. She was only a woman, and never had been a strong 
one, yet by this system she taught four or five hours a day. She 
was constantly with her pupils day and night. Moreover, in the 
evenings when they were at rest, she constantly read aloud to 
her father, who was blind and rather deaf, for one or two hours. 
Yet she assured them her voice and lungs were stronger than 
they used to be, and her general strength was no less. Surely if 
she, a woman, could do this, gentlemen present need not fear 
that the task was too exhausting. Her experience was very 
small and very short, but so far as it went she certainly differed 
from those who thought that the line of benefit would be drawn 
at the semi-mute and the semi-deaf. These conditions are 
generally the result of disease or accident. It was to the con- 
genital deaf, whose bodies and brains were uninjured by illness, 
that she looked for the highest and best success of the German 
system. Her friend. Miss Rogers, of Massachusetts, was not 
here ; she (Miss Hull) wished very much she were, for she took a 
warm interest in ourConference. But Miss Hull was sure she would 
blame her, if she did not speak for her on one point in which her 
name was mentioned. Miss Rogers was stated to have said that 
signs were very generally, if not universally, used in conveying 
religious instruction in Germany. She (Miss Hull) did not 
pretend to quote the words used yesterday, that was the sense 
they conveyed to her, and it was not that borne to her by Miss 
Rogers' own Report. She would conclude by reading her own 
words, for we had one proof, yesterday, that it made a great 
difference where you stop in a paragraph. Miss Rogers says 
(Fifth Annual Report, Part Second, of the Clarke Institution for 
Deaf Mutes, at Northampton, Mass., for the year ending 
ending September ist, 1872, p. 26), I understand that, in tbe 
German Institutions, signs quite generally accompany the 
religious services. I tried to attend these services at different 
institutions, that I might see for myself how they were con- 
ducted, but greatly to my disappointment, after repeated efforts 
and failures, I witnessed only two. The first was conducted by 
signs, the speaker talking at the same time, but without voice. 
The other was conducted entirely through speech. The gospel 
and subject of the Sermon were those appointed for the day. The 
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Lesson was from John xvi. 5 — 16, which included those passages 
-explaining the office of the Holy Spirit : * Nevertheless, I tell 
you the truth, it is expedient for you that I go away, for if I go 
not away the Comforter will not come, &c.' The director, as he 
proceeded, occasionally asked questions, and the answers given 
showed how well the children comprehended his remarks." 

Mr. Ackers begged the indulgence of the Conference, as his 
reply, if a reply at all, must be long, and would necessarily 
occupy a considerable time. The meeting having agreed that 
his time should not be limited, he went on to say that he felt 
almost overpowered on that important occasion, knowing how 
much rested on the weak instrument which was to be used to 
advocate a system in regard to which he believed the time would 
come when people would marvel that it had not been taken up in 
this country before. He did not think he should be at all doing 
justice to the subject, or to the persons who had come such long 
distances to attend, if he did not touch on as many of the salient 
features of the discussion as possible. He would deal with them 
in the order in which they came, and take Mr. Elliott as the 
reader of the first paper. But before noticing his paper he would 
notice his reply this morning. Mr. Elliott appealed to him per- 
sonally to show how it was possible for the deaf and dumb or the 
deaf to read from the lips those sounds which he (Mr. Elliott) 
conceived to be invisible. He should leave that question, although 
he was able to answer it to a great extent, to those who had 
made that particular branch their study, and would merely repeat 
what he said yesterday, that is, if any one's lips were difficult to 
read, he should think his own were, and yet, in every country 
he had visited, he found people were able to read from his 
lips. He did not ask them in all cases to write down or repeat 
each individual word, but when he did so it was complied with 
pretty nearly as correctly as it would have been by a hearing and 
speaking person listening at a distance. One or two words might 
have been missed, but nearly all, with the "exception of one or 
two unimportant ones, were given. Of course they could not 
understand at first sight a word they had never had before. 
Now, to take Mr. Elliott's paper. Mr. Elliott complained, -and 
Mr. Patterson also alluded to the same thing, that blame should not 
be cast on the teachers of the existing institutions, because some 
of the deaf and dumb were uneducated. So far as he (Mr. 
Ackers) was concerned nothing of the kind had ever entered his 
thoughts. Mr. EUiott asked why " hostile " schools should be 
started in so limited a field. He (Mr. Ackers) was astonished 
and greatly pained at this remark. He fervently wished that the 
field were limited ; but with half the deaf of this country left 
without any education, how could such a term as limited" field 
be applied ? (Mr. Elliott here explained that he meant it was 
limited as far as the funds forthcoming for the support of the 
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institutions were concerned.) Mr. Ackers, expressing his deep 
thankfulness at Mr. Elliott's explanation, continued that no 
school that he had ever had anything to do with was hostile." 
They were endeavouring to carry out the education of the deaf 
and dumb in their own way, and were working only upon those 
wholly uneducated in any other institution. And surely in our 
own country, if it could be proved to the public that there was a 
real urgent necessity for more help in the matter, it would be 
given. However, he would pass on to the remark that the 
German System could not give religious education. He .believed 
that to be a great stumbling block in the minds of many to 
accepting the system. Mr. Elliott said that it would be impos- 
sible so to give religious instruction, at any rate at first, and he 
went on to quote from the report of an institution in Massachu- 
setts. Now, he (the speaker) was most intimately connected 
with that institution. The President was a personal friend of 
his own, who, like many others, was at first only acquainted with 
the French System, and when he heard of the German method, 
he said he would carry it out as far as he could prove it was 
good. Now, when it was first started it was thought to be im- 
posible to give religious instruction by sermons or otherwise 
without the use of some signs, but after having adopted the 
German system some time, the Principal, Miss Rogers, said, 
We find that we can give to our advanced pupils religious 
exercises as well by word of mouth as we can by signs." To 
prove that statement the Principal quite recently sent over the 
outlines of two sermons which were given to the pupils in that 
way. He (Mr. Ackers) would ask those present to suspend their 
judgment on the matter, not to cast away what they had, but, on 
the other hand, not to refuse belief in what others found by 
practice to be possible and so very advantageous. Dr. Gallaudet 
himself affirmed that which most of them acknowledged, that 
those taught under the French System, however well educated, 
and however much they might mix with other people, could 
never look upon the language of their country as their own ; 
they v^buld still to a great extent think in the sign language, and 
would not be able to write a grammatical letter in nine cases out 
of ten ; and he quoted the case of his own mother, who was 
educated up to the very highest pitch 'in that method, and yet 
could not write grammatically to the day of her death. Then, 
as to Mr. Smith's statement, he did not think it was correct that 
the German teachers sneered at higher education being given to 
the deaf and dumb at the National Deaf Mute College, Wash- 
ington. What they did was to doubt the good of teaching so 
many advanced subjects before the students were able to write 
grammatical English. It had also been said that the late Mr. 
Baker, of Doncaster, was against articulation, but when the 
speaker saw hini a year or two before his death, he spoke most 
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warmly in favour of the German System being fully tried in this 
country, and his last published work was a translation of Am- 
man*s Surdus Loquens." The next point was the statement 
that articulation was unnatural to the deaf ; that he must most 
emphatically controvert. In nine cases out of ten mothers were 
not aware of the defects of their children until they became two 
or three years old, and then did not speak. Where the mistake 
was made was that the teachers took up children from the point 
at which they entered school instead of studying them from 
birth. Much had been made by speakers at this Conference of 
the opinion of certain German writers, and it had been asked 
more than once what answer could be given to such authorities 
on this subject. But who were the authorities quoted against 
his (Mr. Ackers') views ? Not one, with the exception of Hill, 
were teachers or advocates of the German System. And too 
much should not be made of the writings of Hill on this subject, 
because his school was far from being the most successful. It • 
had often been asked Hill how it was that he should be the great- 
est writer on the subject, and yet his pupils' speech compared 
poorly with those taught in other German schools. To a question 
of this sort put by a friend of the speaker's, he replied, some 
men are great at walking, others at running, some are great at 
teaching, others at writing ; put me down as one who is great in 
writing." He thought, therefore, that they ought not to make too 
much of the writings of Hill. He thought some writers were apt to 
get into grooves" which it was difficult to get out of. All the others 
who had been quoted he should put on one side, for he held that 
they might as well ask Mr. Gladstone what were his views of the 
Conservative Policy, as to ask Herr Kruse for his views with 
regard to the method of teaching under the German system. As 
to Miss Hull's paper, it was so much in accord with his opinions 
that he need not allude to it further than to thank her most 
warmly for having come forward and read the paper at this Con- 
ference. As to Mr. Hopper's paper, he should desire to treat it 
wich the greatest respect, but there was one thing in it he inten- 
ded to correct in self-defence, a phrase used by him in a. lecture. 
Mr. Hopper asked How could he reconcile the fact that 
he wanted to start a Training College for Teachers of the 
German system, with the statement that he believed under 
certain circumstances a father, a mother, a sister, almost any 
one; could teach the German method. The answer would have 
been very simple if Mr. Hopper had read further on. The correct 
quotation would have been, What a comfort to feel that there 
be not a good school to send a child to, if there be not a skilled 
teacher to be had," then, that it could be taught by a father, 
mother, &c. He never said for one moment he would not have 
a person as highly trained as possible to teach the German Sys- 
tem, in witness^ whereof might be seen the great efforts he 
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was making to ^tablish a training college for such teachers. As 
to Mr. Hopper's remarks that the difference between his views 
and those who advocated the German System, being only a ques- 
tion of degree, he was thankful to hear such a statement, and to 
see that a very different tone was now taken in the matter to 
that which was expressed when he visited the English and 
Scotch schools in 187 1 and 1872. To pass on to one point in Mr. 
Sleight's speech, he (Mr. Ackers) had never asserted that the 
French System was incapable of teaching mathematics or other 
scientific knowledge, but that it was unable to give its pupils 
command of language. The Rev. Mr. Downing seemed to object 
that the Priuce and Princess of Wales had taken great 
interest in the *'oral" system, but he was happy to say that 
those illustrious personages did not confine themselves to any 
one particular method of instruction, but were ready to help in 
all efforts for the benefit of the deaf and the deaf and dumb. Mr. 
Downing gave figures to prove that the marriages of congenitally 
deaf-mutes are not productive of deaf-mute children in any larger 
degree than the marriages of hearing persons, and he stated that 
only four out of every hundred deaf-mutes were the children of 
deaf parents. Let us see what these figures work out to. As 
there are 1500 hearing to every deaf child, and as about half the 
deaf only are congenital, it follows, from Mr. Downing's own 
figures, that there are twelve times as many deaf children of deaf 
parents born as there are of hearing parents. As to the barrister 
quoted by Mr. Downing as a specimen of what could be effected 
by the French System, he came from the Old Kent Road Insti- 
tution, and consequently'was taught on the combined and not on 
the French System. 

Mr. Elliott said the gentleman mentioned spoke very well. 

Mr. Ackers continued : As to the opinions of the deaf and 
dumb themselves, the only one of them who had spoken at this 
Conference in favour of signs, was not dumb but spoke very well. 
He (Mr. Ackers) could not attempt to say where the majority of 
opinion on the part of the educated adult deaf and dumb lay, 
but he would say that many had told him that they deeply re- 
gretted that attempts should be made to keep back the German 
method from the deaf and dumb. Then as to the advantages in 
communicating with hearing children, they had Mr. Large's own 
statement that the children at Donaldson's Hospital did not com- 
municate with hearing children by word of mouth at play, and in 
after life rarely used articulation as a method of communication. 
That proved that under the combined " method articulation 
was simply an accomplishment. He now came to the speech of 
the Rev. Brother Walsh, from Ireland, and great was the respect 
and admiration Mr. Ackers had of him. His only regret was 
that the rev. brother was not yet on the German system side, but 
he felt sure he would be in time. Mr. Walsh only objected to 
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the result of the German system, and not to the system itself. 
That was a point in which they differed, but he did not think that 
gentleman had had sufficient experience of the results under the 
German System to speak on the point . with certainty. Then 
came the question of whether it was necessary to teach religion 
at first. The point seemed to him (Mr. Ackers) to be not so 
much what system could give religious knowledge at the earliest 
possible moment, but what system gave the best and most 
thorough religious instruction in the end ? If he believed that 
under the German system it were impossible to give efficient 
religious knowledge, and not better than could be taught in any 
other way, he should reject the German system, because he 
looked upon religion as the sum and substance of all things earthly. 
Of course he did not say it was possible to give dogmatic teach- 
ing in the early stages of instruction. For his part he did not 
think it well to attempt dogmatic teaching until the children 
could understand it in written or spoken language. Religious 
teaching should be such as the pupils would thoroughly under- 
stand, would never forget, but look upon as the guiding principle 
of their lives. While he did not speak for the German teachers, 
he thought that the prevailing wish amongst them was to have 
the pupils with them at all times. He himself was in favour of 
day schools, but the majority of the German system schools, in 
Germany and elsewhere, were not day but boarding schools. 
But that did not affect the efficiency of the German system. The 
Rev. W. Stainer based much of his argument on the Frankfort 
school, but he (the speaker) thought tWs school should be placed 
extremely low in the scale in Germany. Then as to the medical 
profession, he would ask how it was that the medical profession 
knew so little of the diseases of the ear? It is the rule with 
them to encourage parents to be patient, not to be in a hurry, 
but to wait, for very likely their children's hearing will come 
by and bye, which is never realized, and so much precious 
time is too often wasted, and the best years for education 
lost. He suggested that every one should do what they could in 
the matter by talking it over with the doctor in their own 
locality. When once it was taken up and found how little 
medical men knew on the subject, he was sure the profession 
woald give their careful attention to the matter. As to what 
Mr. Sturdee had said of the j)ersons in London who, after 
being educated on " the "Grerman* "system, subsequently, when 
they went out into the world, left it off, and returned to the 
manual alphabet, all he could say of those cases was that they 
could not have been trained on the proper German method, if 
they returned " to the manual alphabet, as it was. never taught 
in any German system schools. He also mentioned a child at a 
pohce court who required an interpreter, but the facts of the case 
were that the child had only been under training in a German 
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system school a very short time, having been educated at the Old 
Kent Road Institution and therefore the argument fell to the 
ground. He thought with Mr. Schontheil that all present had got 
something to say with regard to the words signs." He believed 
that much of the difference at present existing between teachers of 
the various systems was caused by the different definitions of the 
word signs." At the Conference in America it was earnestly 
desired that there shouid be a vocabulary drawn up, with a 
proper definition of the words used as technicalities in teaching. 
Mr. Woodbridge appealed to them not to discard the good old 
friend, the Sign Language, which had taught its thousands. 
But he, Mr. Ackers, would ask, had not the German System 
taught its thousands also, if not in this country, in others ? It 
would seem that the views of that gentleman were taken from 
what he saw at home, instead of making himself acquainted \yith 
what was done elsewhere. As to signs he had never held that 
natural signs should be excluded from the German System. He 
deeply regretted that in years gone by inaccurate statements on 
the subject should have been published, giving people false im- 
pressions. A great argument with the opponents of the German 
System seemed to be that, after leaving, the deaf so educated 
were not able to communicate with deaf and dumb educated on 
the French System. But there were 1,500 persons who were 
not deaf and dumb to every one deaf and dumb, and surely to 
give them means to communicate with the 1,500 was the best 
thing to do. It had been said that the German System, being 
more expensive, meant education for the rich, and the French 
System for the poor. But he did not believe that, when the 
German System was proved to be the best, a generous English 
public would refuse to give that which was best to the poor. 
He would ask all who wished to benefit the poor to look well 
into that system, and see whether there was not a germ in it 
that would spread and be the means of ultimately communicat- 
ing to the deaf the most useful and beneficial method of educa- 
tion. Mgr. de Haerne said, that if the German System was 
adopted universally, there would be a vacuum somewhere, and 
that some would be left untaught. He, Mr. Ackers, would never 
be content with such a state of things. By all means let those 
unable to learn the German method be taught on the French, 
but not in opposition schools. Why should there not be under 
the same management, but not under the same roof, a division 
of the children, the larger portion being taught on the German 
System, and the rest on the French. So all might be then 
taught without the rivalry and jealousy at present in some 
instances existing, on the system best suited to them. In con- 
clusion, he heartily thanked the Conference for the patient 
hearing he had been accorded and the great kindness he had 
received from all. 

The Conference then adjoairned, and, upon re-assembhnrj, 
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The Chairman said it had not been his intention to speak in 
this debate on account of his position in the chair. He desired 
the fullest extension of every system, as he believed there was a 
wide and widening field for giving increased instruction to the 
deaf and dumb. He was not the opponent of any system, but was 
the friend of all, as there was ample room for all. As to what 
had been said in disparagement of the sign system, he must 
boldly say that a system which had produced such results as were 
witnessed in that meeting to-day (his friend Mr. Healey as an 
example) could- not be called a failure, and if any other system 
could produce better results, in God's name let it go forward and 
might all prosperity attend it. He thought they might congratu- 
late themselves on one thing, namely, the great advance they 
had made in the knowledge of the subject during the last seven 
years. He believed many things which were held and advanced 
seven years ago, would not be advocated now. It might be that 
a new generation had arisen, and at any rate he hoped all old 
prejudices had died out. It had been said that though the old 
teachers taught their pupils articulation, when they went out into 
the world they forgot it. That was not the case. In Liverpool 
there was a pupil of the Glasgow Institution, as far back, he 
thought, as 1820 to 1830, and he talked quite intelligibly. As to 
the want of knowledge in the medical profession, he did not 
think anybody did so much harm as the doctors did, not the 
medical officers of the institutions, but the general practitioners. 
It appeared to him that when people went to consult a doctor, he 
felt bound to say something, and the usual dictum was ** wait till 
the child is seven years old or fourteen, and those years would 
bring a change.'' He thought the best to be done was to send 
the children to school, and not go to the doctors after 
it was found that the deafness was permanent. As to lip- 
reading he supposed those only disbelieved in it who had never 
tried it. He could read on the lips, had taught by lips, and had 
had pupils who never had recourse to a sign at all. It had sur- 
prised him to hear men of experience doubt this. He would 
claim for the Conference that a great many inaccuracies had now 
been corrected. They knew more of each other's methods, and had 
had some of these prejudices, and erroneous impressions removed. 
As for himself he should continue to teach in the plan which com- 
mended itself to him as the most proper to be pursued. The 
Conference would do good if it only published to the world the 
fact that a larger time of training was absolutely indispensable 
than was generally given. The legislation of the last few years 
had made it imperative on all English children to have a better 
.education, and the deaf ought to be no exception ; they should 
have a better education as well. Let them have the best system 
that could possibly be used, and the best teachers to practise it. 
Then came the question of where the money was to come from, 
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and a good suggestion was, that the institutions be endowed for 
that purpose. The greater calls on charity made the annual 
subscription lists grow smaller every year, and something would 
have to be done in the matter. He thought they had a splendid 
example of what might be done to assist the cause in the action 
of Mr. Ackers, and such bequests as Donaldson's, of Edinburgh ; 
and Clarke's, in Massachussets ; and he did not despair of some 
day having large institutions where every method could be taught, 
so that no child could be left without suitable instruction of the 
best kind. 

Mr. Patterson then read his paper 

ON SOME DEFECTS OF THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTIONS. 

It has long been to me a matter of painful anxiety, that 
so many of our pupils leave our institutions with so very 
imperfect a knowledge of written language that it is with 
difficulty they can express their wants, or understand clearly 
the spelling or writing of others. In order if possible to 
find a remedy for this state of things, I have considered the 
general position and working of our institutions, and I find 
the causes to be various, and will endeavour to point them 
out, and, having done so, the remedies will at once suggest 
themselves ; and though they may not in general be adopted, 
yet it is well the defect should be known in order that we 
get as near to it as we can to modify it. 

The difficulties of teaching our language to those labour- 
ing under the privation of deafness is too frequently over- 
looked, or not perceived at all, by the public. It was often, 
and is now sometimes, thought that a native, whether deaf 
or not, should at least know the language of his native 
country, and all that the deaf and dumb have to do is to 
learn the manual alphabet, and then they possess the key to 
all kinds of knowledge. This, however, is a delusion, but 
one which is fast disappearing, and the fact that our lan- 
guage is as much a foreign language to them as Latin and 
Greek is being better understood. 

It is necessary to provide certain adaptations for fixing 
and securing the attention of the deaf and dumb, who, having 
never been subjected to restraint before coming to school, 
are very erratic and inattentive to matters requiring observa- 
tion and thought. It is desirable, therefore, to exclude as 
much as possible all matters that would lead to withdraw 
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their attention from the subject under consideration. Our 
schoolrooms, I consider, are badly adapted for the purpose 
of teaching language. Five or six classes occupying the 
same room, engaged in studies of various subjects, are sure 
to have their attention attracted by some movement or dis- 
turbing cause, and the teacher's time is wasted in recalling 
the pupils to the subject in hand. I am quite sure that fre- 
quently one half of the pupils' time is wasted in this way, 
the teacher's attention distracted, and his interest in his 
subject destroyed. The only remedy for this evil is that 
each class should be isolated and in a separate room — apart 
entirely from any interference or interruption from other 
classes. This arrangement prevails in most, if not all, the 
institutions in the United States of America, and also in 
those of France. By this means the teacher's time and 
•attention would be more concentrated upon his work, he 
would be better able to enter into the spirit of it, and infuse 
an interest in the subject in hand into the minds of his 
pupils, which would be a powerful stimulus to progress. 

Another great cause of inefficient teaching is the size of 
our classes, which sometimes exceed 20 children in a class, 
and probably no two children of equal capacity. The deaf 
and dumb vary in this respect as much as those who are 
blessed with the full possession of their senses, and probably 
much more. Some of the class are quick, others slow of 
apprehension; some have strong, others weak memories; some 
are peculiarly apt in one study, others very dull, and some 
are so obtuse as to be almost impenetrable to all the force 
and energy the teacher may be able to bring to bear upon 
them ; and in a class of twenty the teacher has no spare time 
to devote to any individual pupil, and is apt to strive to 
get through the subject of study without one half of them 
having the slightest comprehension of what they have been 
learning, and most of the rest having a very imperfect know- 
ledge. It is well to set before ourselves what we conceive to 
be the best and most certain mode to accomplish our object, 
and then, if we do not entirely succeed, we shall, at least, 
approximate somewhat towards success. I conceive, there- 
fore, that if our classes were reduced one half, the work 
would be done in a manner more satisfactory to the teacher 
and much more profitably to the pupil. It appears to me 
also that the cost of each pupil, 'though considerably greater 
in the process, would ultimately be little more than hitherto, 
as their residence in the institution might necessarily be 
shorter by a little time. 
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Another great disadvantage under our present system is 
the very stinted remuneration of teachers. Young men of 
liberal education, disposed to enter the profession, very soon 
find out that they can do better in other employments, and 
decline to devote themselves to a profession which makes 
such demands upon their patience and forbearance for an 
amount of income which barely enables them to do more 
than keep themselves in clothes. Every young man looks 
forward to establish himself in life and take his share in its 
responsibilities, and, as few of the teachers in institutions 
can become masters, it is desirable that their services should 
be retained by allowing them an income to enable them to 
marry and provide for a family, and take their part in society 
as good citizens. The institutions for the deaf and dumb 
in this country, being mainly supported by contributions 
and subscriptions of charitably disposed people, they are 
necessarily conducted with the closest regard to economy ; 
and those employed in them are required to devote their 
services to the promotion of the objects in view at salaries 
of the most meagre kind, and very inadequate to the amount 
of patient self-sacrifice required from such irksome employ- 
ment. Our institutions, therefore, labour under the greatest 
disadvantage and compare badly with those of our trans- 
atlantic brethren where they are supported by the most 
liberal grants of the respective States : £40, ;^5o, even as 
much as £80 per pupil per annum being granted in some of 
the States for instruction and maintenance of the deaf and 
dumb, and of course the teachers are remunerated on an 
equally liberal scale. The frequent changes in the staff of 
teachers, caused by the smallness of remuneration, is also a 
great drawback to the progress of the pupils. When a 
vacancy occurs it can only be filled up by one who has to 
enter upon the study of the system. He must first become 
a pupil before he can teach, so that months are almost 
entirely lost to the pupils before their teacher is of use to 
them. All these defects I conceive to be due to the necessity 
of the committee economising the precarious means which 
are contributed by the voluntary generosity of the public for 
the support of these institutions and which means fluctuate 
with the prosperity or otherwise of business. 

Another serious defect in some institutions arises from the 
divided interests of the Master and Matron. Where these 
officers are not united in the bonds of matrimony it frequently 
happens that the Matron acquires an influence which is used 
to promote domestic matters at the expense of those per- 
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taining to the school. Thus the real object of the Institution 
— the education of those whose privation separates them 
from intercourse with their kind — is in a measure made sub- 
ordinate to the domestic department and sacrificed to it. 

Mr. Elliott also read a paper on 
THE STATE AND DEAF MUTE EDUCATION. 

The subject of my present paper is, I think, one of the 
most important that could engage the attention of this 
Conference. I enter upon its consideration with much 
reluctance, feeling that the highest talent in our profession 
would be well employed in the task. But as no one offered 
to bring forward a subject which, even if we were disposed 
to forget or pass it by, will yet inevitably thrust itself into 
notice, I felt it my duty to string together a few observations 
in the best way I could. They do not, I should say, express, 
so far as I know, the views of any distinctive class of 
teachers or others, but are simply ideas given exclusively on 
my own responsibility as suggestive hints, with the object 
of aiding in the consideration of the subject. 

At the present day it seems to be an axiom of civilized 
government, that the education of the people is one of its 
chief concerns. Nothing need be said for or against this 
universally recognised principle. The legislative action of 
past years has placed our own country in the forefront in its 
recognition, and it seems to be the deliberately adopted 
determination that England shall be second to no State in 
the world in the education of its people. Nor have wo 
been behind-hand in the work of philanthropic legislation 
for the benefit of those among us who are mentally, socially, 
or physically destitute. And it gives one pleasure to recog- 
nize the fact that such legislation has advanced not so much 
on economical as on Christian principles. To illustrate the 
above remarks we have only to compare the present condi- 
tion of the insane, the sick, and the criminal, or even the 
juvenile destitute, and the public provisions made for their 
care and maintenance with the careless, heartless, indifference 
of a past age. 

But Dotwithstand^ing all this, there is one class of people 
whom no considerations — economical, philanthropic, or Chris- 
tian — have yet induced our* legislature to take under its 
special notice. Had not the benevolent hand of Christian 
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charity interposed between them and intellectual, and 
generally social destitution, their condition would have been 
indeed a melancholy one. There is a lavish provision made 
for the education of all classes but that one, the members of 
which, without education, cannot even communicate with 
each other or their fellow men*. The Government is very 
particular as to the amount of knowledge a child must have 
before it shall aid its perhaps poverty-stricken parents to get 
a livelihood ; it requires, on the part of its future citizens, an 
intelligent acquaintance with various branches of know- 
ledge, which the great bulk of past generations of the people 
managed to do without — it spends large sums of money to 
obtain these results, and congratulates itself on the increased . 
numbers which get into the various schedules ; but it ignores 
a class the most destitute educationally of all — a class, the 
members of which have that ready medium of intercourse, 
ordinary language, to learn laboriously and artificially 
which others learn easily and naturally, and this in addition 
to the usual subjects of education — a class consisting of 
beings in the form indeed of men, but if left to themselves 
little higher intellectually or morally than the inferior 
animals. One would have thought that the legislature 
would have said, We will begin our measure of relief 
where the needs are greatest ; we will see that such 
helpless persons as these shall first of all have the means 
of putting themselves somewhat on a footing with their 
fellows, and then we will require the three R's and any- 
thing further we may deem necessary all round. At least 
one would have thought that when it was determined that 
every child should be educated, and when every possible 
evasion of the provisions to carry out such a determination 
was carefully and ingeniously provided against, it would 
have been required that this class should know something. 
But it appears rather that the Government have acted on 
the principle of filling the full and sending the empty away. 
There has not been, so far as I know, even a passing inquiry 
as to the general provisions made for the education of 
deaf-mute children, its sufficiency or otherwise. Those who 
should have had the most attention have had the least. But 
this is a state of things which, with the present public feeling 
on education, I am sure, cannot last long. We shall not be 
let alone in our work as we have been hitherto. The inter- 
position of the Legislature is, I think, inevitable sooner or 
later ; and when the real bearings of the case are known we 
shall see an eager desire manifested not only to do, but to do 
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effectually what a high and complete standard may require. 
I should not be surprised to see before long a rush of legis- 
lation towards the educational requirements of the deaf and 
dumb, and as we have hitherto endured on the part of the ^ 
Government the coldness of complete apathy, we may yet" 
have to think how we can shelter ourselves from the 
undue warmth of over-zealousness. As the stream already 
seems to be turning, it behoves us to try and direct the 
current into the right ch innels, and to call the attention of 
our legislators to the fact that there is even now a body of 
men whose experience has been matured in the work, and 
agencies, which may be so utilized as to provide, if not for 
all requirements, at least for most of them. 
• I feel so confident that the State will eventually intervene 
in our work, that the question as to the advisability or not of 
its so doing will not be left to us to discuss. I ground my 
belief on the fact that we have not many more than half of 
the children in our schools who might with profit be there. 
We should have about 3,500 attending school, according to 
the ratio followed in the case of hearing children, i in 6, 
which certainly is not too high for the deaf and dumb. The 
last census of the United States enumerated considerably 
fewer of this class there than here. Yet on December ist, 
1876, there were actually present in the institutions nearly 
4,400 pupils. ' I would ask, have we ever had as many as 
half this number under efficient instruction in our schools ? 

Another consideration, and rather a delicate one for us to 
notice, is this, Can we now give our pupils a complete educa- 
tion ? Handicapped heavily as they are in the course they 
have to travel over, is it possible, in the comparatively short 
period we have them, that we can send them forth into the 
world intellectually equipped as we should wish, and as a 
longer period of education would enable them to be ? 

Further, too, I may ask, can we say that the staff of our 
schools is as numerous and efficient as a less restricted ex- 
penditure of funds could make it ? 

I think such considerations as these entirely forbid our 
using the argument that all is done for this afflicted class 
that can be done, in the way of educating them. All honour, 
I say, to the benevolent stream of public charity which, 
from a comparatively few loving hearts, has flowed in upon 
the dark regions of moral and intellectual night, and has 
shed rays of brightness over paths which otherwise had been 
gloomy indeed ! But private benevolence is not to be re- 
proached because it necessarily fails to accomplish all. It 
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has its sphere in our work and always will have. If its 
efforts in the cause of deaf-rrute education be supplemented, 
as I believe they will be, by a complete filling up of all its 
inevitable shortcomings so that a full provision is made for 
all that may be required, then I believe Christian charity 
will hail with joy the accomplishment of the work it has so 
long and earnestly striven to carry out. It cannot be sup- 
posed that any really charitable person would be so short- 
sighted to the true interests of an afflicted class, or so 
narrow-minded in himself as to spurn the complete recogni- 
tion of claims, because he himself, by his own particular 
efforts, could make only an incomplete provision for them. 

I cannot forbear from quoting here from a Report of the 
very Rev. Canon de Haerne in which he gives his views on 
the subject : He says It is a great honour for England to 
have abolished the slave trade. But there are thousands of 
slaves in the British Empire, viz., the uneducated deaf-mutes 
who are the true slaves of the ignorance and of the careless- 
ness either on the part of their parents or on that of the 
Government. If England is justly proud of having, to a 
great extent, extirpated slavery in the world, ought she to fail 
in finding the necessary means for the deliverance of her 
own national slaves at home ? 

Probably our own country is the only fully civilised one in 
the world in which the aid of the State has not been directly 
given to the education of the deaf and dumb. 

In America the whole cost of board, clothing and educa- 
tion in almost every case, is undertaken by the State, and we 
have, therefore, a well-paid staff of teachers, and complete 
interest in, and recognition of, the claims of the deaf-mutes. 
The average cost of the education per head in some of the 
institutions fully substantiates the above statement, amount- 
ing to as much as 3^60 to £yo per annum. The teaching of 
the deaf and dumb is a recognized profession, and the 
teachers and principals are well paid. With the full provi- 
sion made for education compulsion is not needed nor enforced. 

In Belgium, according to the Communal Law of 1836, the 
charge of the education of poor deaf and dumb children 
is laid on the commune or parish ; but when the commune 
itself is poor, as it often Tiappens, the cost is divided between 
that, the province, and the central government. A poor child 
is never refused in an asylum, and education is practically 
universal. Moreover the Government gives large subsidies 
to the Institutions which are, except the one at Ghent, all 
private ones. 
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In Holland there are subscription lists for the institutions, 
which receive also considerable subsidies from the State. 
Very few deaf and dumb remain uneducated. 

In France nearly all the institutions are private. The 
poor pupils are principally supported by the departments, 
and subsidies are given by public bodies.* 

I believe Germany does not stand very high in the support 
she gives to the institutions, or in the diffusion of educa- 
tion. 

In other countries in Europe the institutions are partially 
or entirely State supported. 

The same view of their duties towards their deaf and 
dumb citizens is taken by some of our colonies. 

By our law, at present, a child cannot participate in any 
public provision for his education until he is declared to be a 
pauper, and then there is a considerable amount of doubt and 
uncertainty as to his being sent to a special school. This 
law has been in existence some years, and has been quite 
ineffectual to secure the education of all pauper children, to 
say nothing of other classes. Mr. Wheelhouse's well meant 
Bill was intended to enlarge the scope of the existing pro- 
vision, and to remove the stigma of pauperism from those 
who applied for education on behalf of their children. 

It appears by the action of the London School Board that 
the deaf and dumb may legally participate in the provision 
made for education only. Whilst we may hail with satisfac- 
tion the fact that this influential public body admits that the 
deaf and dumb require education, and that it falls to the 
duty of those who have the care of the general education of 
the people to provide for it, we cannot but look to its past 
efforts as falling necessarily far short of what a complete 
provision for their educational wants requires. In the first 
place they depart from the principle, which, I think, is quite 
as applicable to the education of the deaf as to the hearing, 
of having schools of sufficient size to admit of proper 
grading and classification in the instruction. The same 
course of instruction must be carried on in each of their 
comparatively small schools or classes. It seems to me 
that it would be a much more economical and effectual mode 
of proceeding to bring all in the same grade of instruction 
under one teacher in one class. But this would necessitate 
the children coming together in sufiicient numbers in one 

♦ I am indebted for the above information to the courtesey of the Very Rev. 
Canon de Haerne. 
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school. And this would further lead us to the establishment 
of an Institution, a course I cannot but think that almost 
universal experience and practice prove to be^ generally 
necessary in the case of the deaf and dumb. But then I 
presume a School Board could not apply its funds to any 
purpose but that of education. If, then, a common course of 
action could be arranged between the directors of a school 
for the deaf and the School Boards of towns, an harmonious 
and effectual effort might be made, even under the present 
state of the law, to meet the requirements of all deaf-mute 
children, within their cognizance. 

The aid which Government could give us might take the 
form which it so long took in regard to ordinary elementary 
education, that is, grants in aid of building, and payments 
according to results in examination. Then in addition, as 
Mr. Wheelhouse proposes, the children who come to us 
should be paid for — that is, the cost of their education, food, 
and, if necessary, their clothing — by the Poor Law Union in 
which their parents reside. I would not, however, leave the 
recognition of the necessities of poor deaf-mutes to the 
casual interposition of benevolent individuals, who might or 
might not know of such children. I would require that it 
should be part of the duty of some constituted authority to 
enforce, if necessary, compliance with the requirements ^ 
of the law. It is hardly reasonable to expect, considering 
the very large proportion of poor among our children, that if 
a charge were made in every case for them, we should be 
able to keep them a sufficient time to complete their educa- 
tion, unless, indeed, very strict, they would be called harsh, 
laws, were rigidly enforced. This is the view taken in 
America, where the fact of a child being deaf is considered 
a sufficient excuse for relieving, in most cases, its parents of 
all charge for its education. I trust it will be remembered 
that I am speaking not in the interests of the parent, but 
exclusively in those of the child. There would be very little 
if any evasion of a law which provided for its own fulfilment 
in a manner so liberal as I have proposed. 

I think such grants to our institutions as here proposed 
would materially extend their usefulness, would enable them 
to make full provision for wants they can now only partially 
relieve, and would strengthen without destroying their bene- 
volent and philanthropic character. If we stand up stiffly 
against State assistance, I cannot but think that instead of 
strengthening and improving the position of our nobly con- 
ceived institutions, the State will be content to do without us 
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altogether, and to re-organize the whole work in its own 
way, and without any reference to our wishes, feelings, or 
interests. * 

The only point of difficulty I can see to us, as teachers, is 
the question of that inspection, which doubtless would be 
insisted upon as a necessary condition to the receiving of 
grants from the State funds. Now, I think we could bring 
sufficient interest to bear in this direction to ensure a 
just and fair scheme for examination, if there were — 
which I cannot think — any desire for one of another kind. 
The Government would not surely be expected to appoint as 
examiner a man who knew nothing of the work he examined. 
If a fair scheme of examination were laid down, and an 
examiner, competent by the possession of special knowledge, 
appointed, one having, too, a due appreciation of the diffi- 
culties of our work, we could not reasonably object to a test 
similar to that which every other teacher has now to submit 
to. On the contrary, I think such a scheme would tend to 
bring us more in harmony in the work itself, and to produce 
more tangible results. Further, the appreciation of our 
labour which the recognition of progress made would lead 
to, would prove a valuable incentive to exertion on the part 
both of teachers and pupils. 

With a full provision made for the needs and requirements 
of all our deaf and dumb, we should feel more pride in our 
work, and should derive full satisfaction from it from 
the knowledge that our efforts were part of a complete 
system which would not fail to include all within its benefi- 
cent scope. We should no longer hear the reproach levelled 
at us that we do not educate one half of the deaf and dumb 
in the country, and do not half educate those whom we 
receive. Our schools would not languish for want of funds, 
nor would the subject of ways and means be an anxious one 
for our committees to face. We should be able to attract 
good teachers and a sufficient number of them into our 
ranks, and to offer them sufficient inducement to stay with 
us. We should be able to keep our children a sufficient 
time to send them forth upon somewhat of an equality with 
those who have all their faculties ; and, further, we might 
hope to follow the example of our American brethren and 
establish a College where the more intellectual of our pupils 
could carry on their education to the highest point attainable, 
and fit themselves for avocations and pursuits which the 
obstacles that now lie in their way forbid them from entering. 

The status of the teacher would be raised materially — 
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he would be able to look to his own professiqp, not outside it , 
for that appreciation of his services which is the due of all 
faithful labourers. The work of deaf-mute education being 
raised to the rank of a scientific branch of the general edu- 
cation of the country, it would attract men of ability and 
superior education to cast in their lot in it. Finally, with a 
complete and well organized agency overspreading the land 
for the benefit of the deaf-mute, the evils attending his un- 
happy deprivation would be brought to their lowest possible 
point. 



Mgr. db Habrne said it was a miserable thing to have to say 
they only had about half they ought to have in the institutions. 
It was asserted at the Dresden Conference that there was a law 
in Prussia to compulsorily educate the deaf and dumb, but that 
it had never been carried out. He expressed his sympathy with 
Mr. Wheelhouse, and hoped his Bill would be carried into law, 
and proceeded to explain the law relating to primary education 
and to the education of the deaf and dumb in Belgium. He 
said in Belgium, as in England, they had the private institutions, 
and not the public. There would be the difficulty in England if 
State aid was given, of government inspection. When the Go- 
vernment paid they had a right to send inspectors. But 
there was no difficulty about this in Belgium, where the German 
and Combined systems exist, but where the second is the prevail- 
ing one. The inspectors leave them free, and the public only 
require that which is admitted in all systems, viz., that writing 
and reading should be taught. 

The Rev. James W. A. Sturdee said he believed the scarcity 
of teachers was owing to the meagre incomes they now received, 
the very few chances they had of promotion or of settling down 
in life, and not having the advantages of other young men, owing 
to the fact that their services were required continually with the 
children from first thing in the morning until late at night. He 
had met with former teachers who had given him these reasons 
for leaving the profession. He thought the experienced teacher 
shoujd have no other duty but the purely scholastic, and that 
properly qualified persons should have charge of the pupils out 
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of school, so that the teachers might have time for study, rest, 
or recreation. Tire children would then be better looked after, 
and the teachers would discharge their duties more satisfactorily. 

Mr. Large said that great difficulty was experienced in obtain- 
ing suitable young men for teachers. He did not think the 
suggestion made by the last speaker could be put into practice 
with good results, as the presence of the teacher with the chil- 
dren during play hours was of the utmost importance, to impart 
a good moral tone to the children during the time of their 
amusement. It was only by thus mixing with them, too, that he 
could make himself masjer of the sign language. Such a step 
as that proposed, if carried out, would, he thought, greatly inter- 
fere with the efficiency of the school. 

Mr. Chas. Rhind agreed with the last speaker that a teacher 
should be with the children constantly in order to become com- 
petent. 

The Rev. Me. Downing, in speaking of the difficulty felt in 
securing efficient teachers, said he believed it was a question 
easily adjusted. Let the same course be pursued here as was 
followed in many if not all the American institutions, i.e., im- 
prove the social position of the assistant masters, give them 
more time for recreation and study, and less of that work which 
properly belongs to the housemaid ; increase their remuneration 
very considerably ; and although the chances of becoming head- 
masters may be few and far between, yet if the assistants felt 
that they had a fair prospect of being in a position to marry, and 
settle down in life, he could not but feel that the difficulty which 
is now experienced would soon disappear, and the complaint 
which has become chronic would in time be eradicated. In con- 
firmation of the above views, the speaker gave his own experience 
of twenty years as Assistant and Principal. 

Mr. Bessant thoroughly endorsed the views of Mr. Downing, 
and urged that greater educational advantages should be accorded 
to the junior assistants in the various institutions. With refer- 
ence to the question of State aid, he suggested that it might be 
advisable for a deputation of the Conference to wait upon the 
Government to lay their views before it. 

Mr. Sleight said his experience was very different from that 
just given. He had had a good many assistant masters under 
his care, and had adopted a plan by which the care of the chil- 
dren was taken alternately, so that each had a certain amount of 
leisure. The division of labour was the best thing that could be 
done. He thought an improvement in the present system would 
be to have hearing and speaking pupil teachers, who would after- 
wards become efficient assistants. So also as to the girls, some 
institutions did not bring them up to house work, but merely 
employed them in the school. But the after life of girls depended 
very much on the sort of training they got at school. Some of 
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his pupils went to the millinery and dress-making, and got on 
well, but of course that was a question of capacity. Their chief 
object should be to see that they were properly trained for after 
life, and to give them as thorough a training as possible, that 
they mififht be able to support themselves by their own industry. 

The Rev. Mr. Walsh said they were all agreed that the deaf 
and dumb should be well educated ; but the question was, how 
the money was to be raised for that purpose. He supposed they 
had only one of two means, either voluntary effort, or aid — direct 
or indirect— from the Government. They had had the former for 
the last seventy or eighty years, and found it was unequal to 
reach all the deaf and dumb who were susceptible of instruction, 
and who were entitled to education. That being so, it was their 
duty, he thought, to put forth a claim for the deaf-mute that sub- 
stantial aid should be given by the State — if indeed the total 
expense were not defrayed — so as to ensure that all the deaf- 
mutes in the country, of the school age, should be brought within 
the institutions. If it was the duty of the Government to provide 
instruction for hearing children, the obligation was still more im- 
perative on them to afford opportunities for education to those 
who, like the deaf and dumb, are suffering from a grievous and 
unavoidable calamity which shuts them out from the ordinary 
modes of receiving knowledge. He thought that principle had 
been recognized by the London and other School Boards through- 
out Great Britain. In Ireland the Poor Law Act had been found 
to be a tolerably efficient substitute for direct State aid. If the 
parents were unable to defray the necessary expenses of their 
child's maintenance and education in the Institution the child 
was, in the eye of the law, considered destitute, and the Guar- 
dians of the Union had the power to pay from the rates the 
required sum, without at the same time pauperizing the parents. 
It was not a condition that the person to be sent to the institution 
should be, or had been previously, an inmate of the workhouse, 
neither in each particular case was the authorization of the Poor 
Law Commissioners requisite. This provision had worked very 
successfully, the vast majority of the deaf and dumb at present 
under instruction in the Irish Institutions having been forwarded 
under the authority of the Act to which reference had been made. 
It was, however, insufficient, and many deaf-mutes who should 
be at school were being allowed to grow up in most lamentable 
ignorance. He (the speaker) contended that the deaf and dumb 
had equal, if not superior, claims for State aid in the matter of 
education, to the classes who were receiving relief in the Re- 
formatory and Industrial Establishments of Great Britain and 
Ireland. He was unable just then to say what amount of public 
money was devoted to the maintenance of those institutions in 
the past year, but in 1875 the total expenditure for Reformatories 
in England and Scotland was £137,191, of which sum £87,382 
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was paid by the Treasury. The gross expenditure for the Irish 
Reformatory Schools during the same year was £27,427, to 
which the Treasury contributed £17,596. The EngHsh and 
Scotch Industrial Schools cost for the same period, £274,156, the 
Irish, £119,674; to the former the allowance from the Treasury 
was £136,698, to the Irish Schools, £59,363. On the 31st De- 
cember, 1875, the number of children being supported by public 
funds in the 

Reformatory Schools of England was . . 4,572 
„ „ Scotland „ .. 1,043 

„ „ Ireland „ .. , 1,160 

Total for Great Britain and Ireland . . 6,775> children. 

And at the same date there were maintained by public funds in 
the 

Industrial Schools of England . . . . 8,230 

„ Scotland .. .. 3,546 

„ „ Ireland .. .. 4,751 

Total for Great Britain and Ireland . . 16,527 children. 

So that the total number of children in the Reformatory and In- 
dustrial Schools of Great Britain and Ireland, on the 31st De- 
cember, 1875, towards whose support the State contributed, was 
23,302 ; and the gross amount of money paid by the Treasury in 
aid of these establishments, for that year, was the large sum of 
£301,039, whilst for the maintenance, education, and training of 
the indigent deaf and dumb of these countries the Treasury con- 
tributed not a single farthing. He (Rev. Mr. Walsh) was far 
from questioning the very great utility of such an expenditure, 
but he considered that the class in whose material and ' moral 
welfare they were so deeply interested, were entitled to a like 
consideration on the part of the State. He concluded by observ- 
ing that as voluntary effort had been found insufficient to meet 
adequately the wants of the deaf and dumb, and with the in- 
creasing calls on the charity and benevolence of the public, they 
could not look forward with much confidence to any large increase 
in the amount derivable from that source, it became their duty to 
press earnestly and energetically on the attention of the Govern- 
ment the claims of the deaf and dumb to a share in the funds 
devoted to educational purposes. 

The Rev. S. Smith was sure that the Conference would be 
productive of great good to the cause they had at heart. The 
exaggerations of both systems would be toned down, and out of 
the two a rational and national system might be evolved, in which 
they would all heartily join. State aid was only an act of justice 
to the deaf and dumb. By Government grants, their term of 
instruction might be lengthened, the status of the teacher 
improved, as well as the number increased. No doubt it was of 
the greatest importance for junior teachers to associate with the 
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pupils and to acquire the idiom of the sign language: but in 
reason, they ought to have time for self improvement. He would 
encourage teachers to proceed to a University degree by giving 
them a higher status and remuneration on its attainment. The 
study of mental philosophy was most important to them as 
teachers, and practice in teaching ought to be based on 
psychological science. 

The Chairman said they had not only to teach children, but 
also to train them ; and if they handed over to another authority 
the discipline of the school, after school hours, harm would be 
done ; and this he illustrated by reference to the recent inquiry 
in Christ's Hospital. The best part' of a teacher's qualifications 
was frequently acquired by the freedom of intercourse, and know- 
ledge of character, obtained in mixing with the children out of 
school and in the play ground. ^If State aid were given td the 
schools, then the question of inspection came in ; and it would 
be a great mistake to appoint men who did not thoroughly under- 
stand the matter, who had no special knowledge of the class to 
be taught, or the method of teaching, who could not understand 
the pupils' disadvantages, or the teachers' difficulties, and could 
not, therefore, by any possibility, form a true estimate of the 
work that was done. 

Mr. W. B. Smith (Bristol Institution) spoke of a case in which 
a Board of Guardians showed a great unwillingness to send a 
deaf and dumb pauper child to a school. 

Mr. Elliott was pleased to see the complete unanimity with 
which the subject had been received by the Conference. He 
would take the liberty of reading a letter he had received from 
Mr. Wheelhouse, M.P., with whose labours in this cause they, 
were all acquainted. He then read as follows : 



My Dear Sir, 

Thanks for your polite invitation. I regret very much that my 
circuit duties demand my attendance during next week in Leeds, 
so that I cannot be present with you, or I would most gladly, the 
more so because I see by your programme that you yourself 
propose to deal, in some way, with the State aid " question, a 
subject which / venture to think most important, 

All other children may be taken into schools assisted by the 
Imperial Government by rates, or by private benefaction. 

From the last named institutions," their infirmity debars all 
blind and deaf mute children rigidly, and how, since the State 
professing that all children shall have the benefits of education, 
has chosen to provide for that of sighted" and speaking" 
children out of the ratepayers' pockets, more or less, it can either 
with any conscience or consistency, refuse (as it practically does) 
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all recognition, save as paupers, of both these classes, is beyond 
my comprehension to discover. 

It is all very well for Government to content itself year by 
year with pronouncing in a sort of ex cathedra style that my 
humble efforts are faulty," but if that be so (though in truth I 
do not think it is) all the more reason why the responsible 
advisers of the Crown should undertake to legislate on the 
mattftr. 

The simple truth is that those unfortunate children are sparse 
in number, and, for the most part, poor almost to the verge of 
pauperism, and, therefore,- little or no heed is taken of their 
necessities in this respect. 

I can only say, as I told you, that, failing other and better 
means, I shall not, contentedly, give up the endeavour to help in 
this direction. 

Yours truly, 

W. ST. J. WHEELHOUSE. 

Mr. Elliott said that no doubt the result of their meeting 
would strengthen the hands of the gentlemen in his earnest 
efforts to benefit the deaf and dumb. 

Rev. Wm. Stainer supported Mr. Bessant's proposal for the 
Conference to take some action to urge the question upon the 
Government. 

It was, however, objected that a Resolution on the subject, or 
any other further action, would be contrary to the rules which 
the Conference had adopted. But it was agreed that the Hon. 
Secretary should be authorised to write to Mr. Wheelhouse, to 
acquaint him with the fact that the Conference was unanimously 
of opinion, though without pledging itself to the details of any 
scheme, that State aid was necessary in the education of the 
deaf and dumb. 

Mr. Sleight then proposed *'That a summarized Report of 
the Proceedings be printed and published, and that Mr. Elliott be 
appointed to edit the Report." Carried nem, con. 

It was afterwards resolved to associate Mr. Ackers and Dr. 
Buxton with Mr. Elliott as editors of the Report. 

Ont he motion of Mr. Sleight it was resolved unanimously *'That 
the pres&nt Committee of the Conference be made permanent, 
for the purpose of organising any future Conference that may be 
deemed desirable." 

Mr. Van. Asch and Rev. Mr. Walsh were afterwards nomi- 
nated and appointed as Members of the permanent Committee. 

Mr. Elliott proposed " That the best thanks of this Conference 
be given to the Council of the Association for the promotion of 
Social Science for their kind and valuable co-operation and 
assistance in furthering the objects of this Conference, and for 
granting the use of their rooms for the purposes of the Meetings." 

Carried unanimously. 
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Mr. St. John Ackers proposed, That the thanks of this Con- 
ference are due to Mr. Elliott for acting as Honorary Secretary." 

Mr. Ackers, in moving the above resolution, pointed out how 
much the success of this most important Conference had been 
due to the energy and exertions of Mr. Elliott, and thought that 
all must feel deeply indebted to him for the time, patience, and 
kindliness brought to bear on the subject. 

Carried unanimously. 

The Vice-President having left the chair, and Mr. Ackers 
having been elected thereto, 

Mr. F. Bill proposed, That the best thanks of the Meeting 
be given to Dr. Buxton for the able and efficient way in which he 
had discharged the duties of Vice-President of the Conference." 

The Resolution was supported by Canon de Haerne and Mr. 
Kinsey, and carried unanimously, with an addition proposed by 
Rev. S. Smith recognizing his services to the literature of the 
profession." 

On the motion of Mr. B. H. Payne, the thanks of the Con- 
ference were given to the gentlemen who had so efficiently 
interpreted the proceedings to the deaf members and friends 
present. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to the readers of the papers. 

The above resolutions having been duly passed and responded 
to, the Rev. W. Stainer, on being called upon by the Chairman, 
closed the proceedings with prayer. 
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THE MORAL CONDITION 
OF THE UNINSTRUCTED DEAF AND DUMB. 

By the Rev. T. A. Walsh of the Society of Christian 
Brothers, Cabra, Dublin. 

[In consequence of the lateness of the hour the following 
paper could not be read. At the request of the Conference 
it was handed in by the Rev. Mr. Walsh for publication.] 

The term uninstruded, as commonly applied to the deaf ^ 
and dumb, is decidedly ambiguous, and consequsntly apt to 
mislead. Strictly speaking no rational individual living in 
human society, no matter how inferior may be the intellectual 
position or attainments of those around him, can be regarded 
as uninstructed. From the moment that the hearing child 
awakes to self-consciousness, in other words, as soon as he 
commences to have distinct perceptions, or that he can 
exercise his reason, he comes under external influences of an 
educational character, he is acted upon by other minds, 
ideas are imparted to him through the medium of speech or 
gestures, his intellect begins gradually to open, and according 
as he increases is age his mental development progresses, 
and this in a degree commensurate with his own natural 
powers, the intelligence of those around him, and the care 
taken or the efforts made to promote his intellectual im- 
provement. Unc^er favourable circumstances he can, it may 
readily be understood, attain to a considerable proficiency in 
various matters, particularly in things appertaining to 
morality, without his having been subjected to any school 
training whatever. His domestic training, supplemented 
by his own observation and reflections, stands him in the 
stead of direct, special, or technical instruction. This being 
considered, we could not, I suppose, say with accuracy that 
such an individual was uninstructed, although, ordinarily, the 
term is admissible. In such a case it would, I imagine, be 
absurd to regard an individual possessed of average intel- 
ligence, and growing up in a Christian community, as not 
morally responsible for his actions, though, all other things 
being equal, he cannot be held accountable to the same 
extent as one who enjoys the further advantage of the moral 
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and religious training imparted in a school where the maxims 
and principles of Christianity prevail. Is not this illus- 
trated in daily life amongst those hearing persons in the 
lower ranks of society, who are permitted to pass their youth 
without having received the slightest tincture of the instruc- 
tion usually afforded in our common schools ? We do not, 
certainly regard them as irresponsible. 

Now what is true in the case of the hearing individual 
is also true with reference to the deaf-mute, although obvi- 
ously not to a like extent, nor in an equal degree. The 
mute has a similar means of arriving at the knowledge of 
the law of right and wrong. He, too, is living in civilized 
society, he is surrounded by intelligent rational beings, these 
individuals hold daily and hourly communication with him, 
they impart to him the same information through a neces- 
sarily imperfect medium, a system of natural signs more or 
less developed according to circumstances — his own observa- 
tions enables him to infer much outside what he receives 
from the direct communications of others — and so he 
advances in years, increasing his small stock of ideas, and 
enlarging and strengthening those fundamental notions of 
right and wrong which are looked upon as constituting the 
basis of the laws that govern our public and private relations 
to each other. 

I should then conclude that the deaf-mute, previous to 
systematic instruction, is personally responsible for what he 
does, that his responsibility is the same in kind as that of 
ordinary hearing individuals, but that from the necessities of 
the case it is not so extensive, it does not come home to him 
so clearly, and consequently it cannot be so peremptory. 

His notions of morality extend to the ordinary subject- 
matter of the moral law : those broad, comprehensive princi- 
ples of right and wrong which may be included in an especial 
manner under the obligations of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth commandments — -justice, purity, and truth — we might 
also add the duty of respect and obedience to parental 
authority. These comprise, I suppose, what is commonly 
understood by the law of nature. 

The uninstructed deaf mute knows, or, to express it with 
perhaps greater accuracy, he feels that when he violates the 
law of nature, when he offends against either truth, justice, 
or purity, he does what he should not do, something that is 
forbidden him, or that he is under an obhgation carefully to 
abstain from ; in fact, he feels that he acts in opposition to 
the instincts of his moral nature. On the other hand, wh^n 
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his conduct is in accordance with the dictates of that law, 
which I believe to be engraven on his heart, he knows and 
he feels that he is doing what is right and good, what he 
ought to do, what is not merely pleasing or agreeable to 
those around him, but what his own natural lights tell him 
is proper and becoming in itself. 

With the mute, a» with other individuals, the commission 
of evil is followed by feelings of unhappiness, distress, and 
remorse of conscience ; when does right, he enjoys that 
peace, internal comfort, and sunny serenity of mind which 
are the invariable attendants on a heart that endeavours to 
acquit itself with a generous fidelity of its conscientious 
obligations. 

As regards the extent or depth of the uninstructed deaf- 
mute's knowledge of the moral law, this manifestly depends 
(putting aside all direct supernatural interference) on the 
quickness of his parts, his natural inclinations, and the con- 
ditions or circumstances wherein he is placed. If his family 
and immediate acquaintances are persons of probity and 
intelligence, the mute child will, of course, receive a training 
which shall develop the best side of his character, and give 
accuracy and intensity to his conceptions of right and wrong ; 
his sense of duty will be deep-seated and keen, and his con- 
duct will generally be regulated accordingly. But if, on the 
contrary, his surroundings be unfavourable to his moral im- 
provement, if his relatives be ignorant, negligent of their 
religious duties, taking no pains, in fact making no effort to 
impress notions of morality or good conduct on the mind or 
heart of the child, careless as to his behaviour, indifferent as 
to his culture, it is easy to see that the poor deaf-mute in 
such a neglected, untrained condition must grow up with a 
very imperfect sense of his moral or religious obligations, 
and with little disposition to discharge the duties which they 
impose. 

Now, as to the source whence he derives his knowledge 
of the moral law. This is, perhaps, the most difficult feature 
in the inquiry — that which cannot be easily or satisfactorily 
handled. How does the mute, previously to being educated, 
arrive at the knowledge of the law of right and wrong ? 
How does he come to a correct apprehension of the principles 
and distinctions of moral good and evil ? Is that knowledge 
which he possesses innate, or is it entirely the result of 
external influence ? Is it derived altogether from the ges- 
tural or pantomimic communications of those into whose 
society he is thrown from infancy upwards, or does he 
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fashion it for himself from the workings of his own mind, 
and his observations and reflections on the conduct and 
actions of those around him ? Or. is it a spontaneous, inde- 
pendent growth, natural to his intellect, as might be the 
exercise of a power or faculty in the physical order ? 

To this I answer that, taking the deaf-mute as we find 
him, growing up in civilised society, living amongst a class 
of people who recognise their obligations to observe and 
inculcate the laws of Christian morality, it would appear to 
me that the origin, the foundations, the first principles of that 
obscure knowledge which, in my opinion, he undoubtedly 
possesses, are implanted in his own breast, are a pSirt of his 
moral nature ; but that these first principles, these elements 
of the moral law, depend, nevertheless, upon social commu- 
nication for their gradual growth and subsequent develop- 
ment. 

It would, I dare say, be an idle and unprofitable inquiry 
to speculate as to what might be the probable notions (if 
any) of an adult mute cut off from infancy from all society, 
living entirely and absolutely alone : here we have to do with 
definite cases, and we must consider them in connection with 
their accompanying circumstances. The law of nature has 
primarily and mainly to do with the duties which we owe to 
our fellow men; this being so, we cannot conceive what 
would be the probable views of an individual thus isolated 
upon the subject of the law of right and wrong. 

It is quite impossible to assign the date or fix the period 
at which the deaf mute child begins to acquire knowledge 
from without. In this respect his case is precisely analogous 
to that of the hearing child. As soon as he comes to be able 
to exercise, however feebly, his reason, then by those signs 
and gestures which nature prompts, the mother, father, and 
other friends of the young mute commence to impart to him 
as clear and accurate a knowledge of what he must do and 
what avoid, as that necessarily imperfect mode of commu- 
nication permits. Of course the knowledge acquired by this 
training is neither so exact nor so comprehensive as that 
which the hearing child receives from the same sources, but 
its informations are directed to the same ultimate ends. 

I do not, however, mean to imply that the apprehension 
which I conceive the deaf-mute to have of moral respon- 
sibility rests entirely on the character and extent of the 
domestic training to which he has been subjected. I cannot 
but recognize the fact that in his own nature there has been 
deeply implanted, by the Creator, that feeling towards the 
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law of right and wrong which indicates to him, with more or 
less distinctness, that he should do the right, but which is 
still more emphatic and peremptory when it admonishes him 
to abstain from the commission of what is wrong. 

To me it would seem that the hints and suggestions which 
he is constantly receiving from those about him have 
reference principally to the subject-matter of his acts. But, 
although society may point out to him the specific actions 
which fall under the denominations of right or wrong, it 
cannot infuse into him that sense of shame which he feels 
when he wilfully or grievously transgresses the law of nature, 
nor that sentiment of satisfaction which spontaneously arises 
within him when his conduct is in strict accordance with 
the dictates of morality and justice. This is how the deaf- 
mute feels, whether he is under the eyes of others, or when 
there is nobody present to witness his actions. 

It may be objected that this feeling of moral responsibility, 
and consequent accountability, which the uninstructed deaf- 
mute appears to possess is due wholly, or almost entirely to 
the training which he receives within the circle of his own 
home, and from those with whom he is closely associated, 
and that we must not necessarily assume that this moral 
sense is native to his own mind. It may be asserted that 
his ideas of morality are purely conventional, that he 
acquires them just as he might, and does acquire some 
general principles of propriety or good manners. In this 
view I cannot concur, for there are certain portions of the 
moral law which could not be imparted to him by others 
previous to regular systematic instruction, but with which, 
nevertheless, he is unmistakably familiar, intuitively it must 
be — and in the violation of which he knows, and clearly 
understands, that he is offending against the lights of nature. 
This observation applies, in an especial manner, to the 
obligation under which he lies of telling the truth, or to 
speak more exactly, of refraining from the expression of a 
falsehood. The necessity and duty of abstaining from acts 
of disobedience, injury to the neighbour, in person or 
property, from acts of immorality, this his own observation 
and home training might impress upon his mind, but I 
cannot see how he could come by the notion or idea of truth, 
and its necessity in communicating and dealing with others, 
except it proceed from the promptings or natural instincts of 
his own heart. The uninstructed deaf-mute will, in order to 
save himself from blame or impending punishment, tell a 
falsehood (frequently exhibiting a good deal of ingenuity in 
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giving it the appearance of truth), but unquestionably he, 
at the same time, knows and feels that he does what he 
ought not to do, what the intimations of his conscience warn 
him is morally wrong and deserving of reprehension. 

The confusion which he betrays when discovered to have 
committed any offence against truth, justice, or the laws of 
morality, is a satisfactory evidence of the existence of a feeling 
which has its origin in his moi:al nature, and is not the 
accidental result of any superficial regard to the mere con- 
ventionalities of human society. Nor can it be attributed to 
the desire on his part to stand well in the opinion of those 
about him, for, as a rule, uneducated deaf-mutes give them- 
selves but little trouble concerning what others may think or 
say of them. 

. How much of the uninstructed deaf-mute's knowledge 
on moral matters comes from without, and how much 
proceeds from within, it is, of course, utterly impossible 
to determine. We have no means of ascertaining the 
precise amount of information he receives from either 
source. It is equally difficult to fix, with any approach 
to accuracy, the extent of the responsibility incurred by 
any individual untaught mute who happens to violate the 
natural law. Various circumstances, either of a mitigating 
or aggravating character, accompany the actions of each, 
which render it practically impossible for one who is a mere 
observer, to judge correctly of the guilt which may be 
incurred in a particular case. 

From the knowledge that the deaf-mute possesses of the 
distinction of good and evil — right and wrong — is he, pre- 
vious to systematic instruction, able to infer or reason out 
for himself, the idea or the knowledge of the existence and 
attributes of the Supreme Being, of the existence and nature 
of the soul, or of a state of eternal reward or punishment 
hereafter ? I am strongly inclined to believe that if left to 
himself and his own independent lights he cannot ; theoret- 
ically he may be able to do so, but I have never yet seen a 
case, nor do I remember having heard of one, where an 
uninstructed deaf-mute succeeded by his own unaided powers 
in developing from the elementary knowledge of the law of 
nature the idea of a God or Supreme Ruler, such as our con- 
ception of the Divine Being, the notion of an immortal soul, 
or a correct apprehension of a life beyond the grave. 

Those who have but an imperfect acquaintance with the 
moral and intellectual condition of the uninstructed deaf 
and dumb, very frequently entertain views singularly erroneous 
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respecting the religious ideas of this peculiar portion of the 
population. When they notice these poor creatures observe 
a reverential and quasi pious demeanour in church, when 
they see with what care and apparent exterior piety they go 
through the external forms of worship, with what seeming 
devotion they assist at the offices and services of the Church, 
they are led to believe that the deaf-mute must^have before 
his mind's-eye some image of a Supreme Being towards 
whom he manifests those' marks of respect and homage. 
This is a mistake. The mute goes through this pantomimic 
worship, not because he means to refer it to Almighty God 
whom he does not know, of whose existence he can have 
hardly a suspicion, but simply from a habit of imitativeness 
which we all know is a remarkable characteristic of the deaf 
and dumb, particularly of those who have not yet been 
educated. When the uninstructed mute observes his parents, 
and those whom he cannot but recognise as his superiors, 
not only in age but likewise in intelligence and information, 
acquit themselves of their religious duties in a spirit of 
devotion and reverence, he is, very naturally, led to follow, so 
far as he can, the example which they set before him. He 
* is fully conscious of his intellectual inferiority, sometimes he 
realizes this with singular keenness, and we may readily 
understand how natural it must be to him to consider himself 
safe and right in following, even at a distance, the religious 
practices of his betters. The training, too, which he receives 
at his mother's knee tends to develop in him an exterior 
regard, at least, for whatever concerns the Divine worship. 

In illustration of the erroneous ideas entertained by many 
educated persons upon this subject, I may remark that I have 
known cases where clergymen, judging of the knowledge and 
dispositions of uninstructed deaf mutes from the mere exter- 
nal marks of piety which they manifested, have considered 
themselves justified in admitting them to religious privileges 
to which in the ordinary course they were by no means 
entitled. 

It is my decided conviction that when the ordinary con- 
genital deaf-mute enters the institution he has no idea of 
God, of the nature of the soul, or any of the mysteries of the 
Christian religion. Of the hundreds of mutes we have 
received into the Establishment at Cabra, many of them 
pupils of mature age and considerable natural parts, I have 
never found one who had anything like an exact, or even a 
tolerably accurate conception of the existence or nature of 
Almighty God, the existence or immortality of the human 
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soul, or of a future state of reward or punishment, or in fact 
any notion whatever of an hereafter. Uneducated deaf-mutes 
of intelligence sometimes, perhaps, possess an extremely 
vague, shadowy conception of an Unseen Power of whom 
they are in fear when they act contrary to the inspirations, 
rebukes, or dictates of their conscience ; but this initiatory 
knowledge is never developed to any appreciable extent 
without the aid of systematic teaching. 

The pictorial and other forms of representation which we 
sometimes employ with advantage, to assist us in realising 
the truths and mysteries of faith, tend but to mislead the 
uninstructed deaf and dumb. 

That uneducated deaf-mutes who violate the laws of the 
country, particularly those which have especial reference to 
person or property, are amenable to punishment, there can- 
not, I think, be question for a moment. When the untaught 
mute steals, injures property, or commits a wanton assault 
upon the person, he knows perfectly well that he is doing 
what is not right, what he would not wish that others should 
do to him ; and that thereby he renders himself liable to the 
punishment which he sees inflicted on others for similar 
offences. This as a matter of course applies more especially 
to adult mutes, who from their own observation and the 
ideas imparted to them by others, have fair opportunities of 
acquiring sufficiently precise ideas regarding those laws of 
their country which immediately concern them. 

I hold, then, that the uninstructed deaf-mute is under an 
obligation to observe human law so far as he knows it, but 
as his knowledge cannot be co-extensive with that of the 
hearing person in the same position of life, he should not be 
visited with equal chastisement when he happens to violate 
it. His punishment, in order to be just, must obviously be 
in proportion (i) to his natural intelligence, and (2) to the 
circumstances, favourable or unfavourable, to his moral de- 
velopment, by which he has been surrounded. When we 
take into account the attendant circumstances we shall find 
that hardly any two cases will be precisely identical, and 
that consequently we cannot apply the same broad general 
rules to mute that we would to hearing offenders. 

I have, from time to time, endeavoured to elicit from 
adult educated deaf-mutes what their notions were upon 
moral and religious matters previous to their entrance into 
the institution, or before they were subjected to influences of 
an educational nature, but the result of my investigations 
was far from being satisfactory. I have rarely found them 
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to possess clear or definite ideas upon such subjects ante- 
cedent to instruction, and in cases where they have given, 
with some fulness, their pre-educated views, it is difficult to 
say if their statements can be implicitly trusted, for the deaf- 
mute's recollection of his early mental condition is exceed- 
ingly vague ; besides, in these mental retrospects, he is apt 
to set down as his past independent thoughts, ideas which 
he received at a perio J^trbsequent to his admission into the 
school. 

Such are the conclusions at which I have arrived in con- 
sidering the very interesting and important question of the 
moral responsibility of the uninstructed deaf and dumb. I 
am fully aware that many teachers, who have had much 
greater experience than I can lay claim to, entertain views 
upon this subject, which do not - entirely accord with 
mine, that in some particulars our observation and study of 
the matter have led us to hold somewhat different opinions. 
However, in the main I think we agree, and whatever differ- 
ence there may be affects only the minor issues incident to 
the inquiry. 
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in sucli suggestions as the fund subscribed, and the space at 
their disposal compelled the Editors to make. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS 



Who wish to place their Childbeii or Wabds at the 



SCHOOLS of the ASSOCIATION for the OBAL UraTBUC 
TION of the DEAF and DUMB, 

No. 11, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W. 



Highly respectable families are prepared at any time to take 
parental charge of Deaf and Dumb Children confided to 
their care, the cost varying according to class of home 
required. For all information apply to 

WILLIAM VAN FBAAGH, BSQ., 

No. 12, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W. 



INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 



number of PUPILS of the Higher Classes into his' family. 
The Terms may be known, and satisfactory references given, by 
application to 

MR. PATTERSON, 

at the Institution. 

LIP-BEADING TAUOHT. 



PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF OF THE HIGHER 

CLASSES. 



THE ORAL or GERMAN METHOD of INSTRUCTION 
will in future be followed, instead of the Mixed System. 
Girls as well as boys are received — the former are under the 
special care of Mrs. Barber and a competent Governess. 

Address for terms, references, &c., '17, Coleherne Road, South 
Kensington, London, S.W. 



MANCHESTEB 




above Institution receives a limited 



CONDUCTED BY MB. J. BABBEB. 




TRAINING COLLEGE, 

In ooxmection with the 
SOCIETY FOR TRAINING TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 

▲IfD 

DIFFUSION OF THE "GERMAN" SYSTEM IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 



Preiident — 

HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

Chairman of Committee — 
MAJ.-GEN. F. C. COTTON, R.E, C.S.I. 

Vice- Chairman — 

E. SYMES THOMPSON, ESQ., M.D., F.R.O.P., Physician to the Hospital 
for Consumption, Brompton, Gresham Professor of Medicine, etc., etc. 

Treasurer — 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, BiLRT., M.P, 

Principal — 
ARTHUR A. KINSEY, ESQ. 

Hon, Secretary — 

B. ST. JOHN ACKERS, ESQ., Prinknash Park, Painswick, Gloncester; or 85, 
Wigmore Street, W. ; to whom all commanications should be addressed. 



The College and practising School will be opened after Christmas next. It is 
proposed to train — 

BelatioDs of the Deaf. 
Gtovernesses for Private Families. 
Masters and Mistresses for Schools. 



Female Students will reside in the College and, together with an 
efficient Matron, have charge of the children. 

Male Students will Board and Lodge outside the College. 

All Instruction, including Religious and Moral Training, will 
be given solely by Articulation, Lip-reading, Beading 
and Writing. 

Signs and the Manual Alphabet being rigidly excluded* 
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PRIVATE LIP-READING SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN, 

GEBMAN SYSTEM. 

89, HOLLAND ROAD, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 



:m:iss htjxjXj 

RECEIVES resident DEAF PUPILS, and also gives private lessons to those 
whose speech or hearing is defective, on the German System, by Speech 
and Lip-reading without signs or the Manual Alphabet. Her pupils' receive moral 
and religious instruction according to the doctrines of the Ohnrch of England, 
and study all the branches of a sound English education in the same manner as 
children who can hear do in ordinary schools. The younger pupils are also 
instructed in Map-drawiug, Sewing, and Kindergarten Work. 

The School Year is divided into three terms I. January 22nd to April 22nd. 
II. May 14th to July 20th. III. September 8th to December 20th. 

Holidays at Christmas^ Spring Temit and Midsummer, 



NoTB. — The Society for Training Teachers of the Deaf and for the Diffusion 
of the "German" System in the United Kingdom have permitted this School 
to be under the Directorship of the Principal of their Training College, who wiU 
visit it personally from time to time. 

BRISTOL ESTABLISHMENT FOR DEAF MUTE 
CHILDREN OF THE HIGHER CLASSES, 

Where instruction in Articulation and Labial Reading forms a distinctive feature 
of the system adopted. Address — 

MRS. THOMAS (NSe MISS NURSE), 
7, BUBLINGTON BUILDINGS, BEDLAND, BBISTOL. 



Tebkb ahp Bevebencsb on AmiCASioN* 



tJpTOSi HouBd, LosTWllHtSL) JctnUarif lOthj 1877. 

DxAB Mrs. Thomas, 

We cannot allow Alice to return home from school after she has been 
80 long with you, without writing you to express the great confidence we have 
always felt in your care, love, and attention to such poor afflicted ones* Tour 
method of teaching is certainly most successful, and your rule evidently one of 
love. Our children have always received kindness end attention at your hands « 
and the result of your teaching, &c., in Alice's case is certainly most deserving 
of all praise. Wishing you many years of success with the good work you hare 
so much at heart, yours sincerely, 

W. F. FosTBB, Capt. (late) 2nd Dragoon Oaards* 

Mrs. Thomas, Bristol. 
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TEMPORARY HOME FOR THE DEAF-NOT-DUMB. 



ON THE OBAL SYSTEM, 

259, BROMPT.ON ROAD. 

THE REV. W. STAINER has opened the. above Home for 
the reception of those Deaf Children who are capable of "being 
taught to speak intelligibly, and to read from the lips of a speaker 
words containing sounds that require a visible position or motion 
of the external organs of speech; all other words must be 
guessed at. 

FOR DEAF AND DUMB CHILDREN 

Attending the Day. Bohoola establiBhed by the 
SCHOOL' BOABD FOB LONDON, 

74, 1»ENT0NVILLE EOAD, N.; 
1, VICTORIA PARK SQUARE, E. 

Application for admiBsion at No. 74, Pentonville Road, on Mondays at 12 o'clock, 
or by Letter to the Rev. Wm. SXAINEB, 269, Brompton Road, S.W. 



G. Hill, Steam Fpnter, WeBtminster Bridge Road, London. 
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